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Featurability 


A distinctive characteristic 
of Celanese brand yarn 


F asrics and garments made with Celanese brand 


varn are always conspicuous for their loveliness. Only 
the richest of silks can match their glowing splendor. 
Is it surprising that they always sell quickly and profitably? 

Such fabrics and garments ‘are supremely worth 
featuring. The leading retail merchants of America join 
those of Europe in recognizing this fact. In their dress 
departments, their lingerie departments, their hosiery 
departments—above all, in their windows—Celanese 
brand fabrics are inevitably given the fullest emphasis. 

The retailer finds it pays to feature Celanese brand 


varn. So, too, will vou. 


Celanese brand yarn is not rayon. It has distinetly 
different properties, It is highly elastic, and 
remarkably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. Dyed with its special SRA dyes, it is 
fast to sun, soap, salt-water and perspiration. 
@ Even in a plain fabrie no shiners are ever 


found when Celanese brand yarn is used. 
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March, Nineteen-Twenty-Six 


The Farm Problem and Politics. 

Agriculture as a whole still is the biggest single in- 
dustry in the United States. Directly engaged in it are 
nearly one-half the population and its gross earnings now 
are around twelve billion dollars a year. Upon it other 
industries depend more than any other—for raw materials 
and markets. The prosperity and well-being of all the 
country is bound up largely with the fortunes of farm 
ing. 

There now arises from the precincts of agriculture more 
complaint than comes from perhaps all others. This gen- 
erally has been the case; but present agricultural dissatis- 
faction is more significant than that of the past usually 
has been. Farmers are better organized than they ever 
were before ,and a large number of shrewd men are per 
forming the role of leadership for them. And whatever 
may be the facts as to their true condition, it is indisput- 
able that life on the farms as a whole has not shared equally 
with that in cities in the culture and comforts yielded by 
the extraordinary materia] advantages made by the nation 
in recent years. 

The agrarian problem is significant now because of its 
political aspects. It is the one big problem that is now 
mostly provocative of demogogy, loose thinking and em- 
pirical treatment. The farmer is the one big element in 
the population that is troubled much in these days with 
what might be termed the “martyr complex;” like the 
“eommon people” of a former day, he still yearns for and 
is amenable to pity and flattery, and among his accepted 
leaders and advisers there scarcely is a one who isn’t al- 
ways ready to feed him liberally with both. 

This expands the political phase of the problem. The 
farm vote is the biggest in the country; in fact, it would 
be easy for it to absolutely control the politics of the 
country. When an election impends all parties and groups 
are prone to “play to the farmer.” 

A Congressional election pends now; a Presidential 
campaign is only two years away. Meantime, the farm 
vote will be nursed by those who are in or want to be put 
in power. In fact, the farm vote is apt to absorb more 
thought than the farm problem. In angling for that vote, 
a lot of things that will have little to do with solving that 
problem may be done. Some are apt to make the problem 
more difficult. 

In Congress numerous bills envisaging farm relief 
await consideration. They partake in general of two char- 


acters or purposes. One 1s to help the farmer to help 


that is, for the 


falling short of control or interference in developing such 


Government to assist In ways 


himself; 
enterprises as those having to do with co-operative mar- 
keting. No 
with 


doubt something of that kind will be done, 


in line the administration’s recommendation that a 
bureau or division of co-operative marketing be set up in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


It might be, however, only a step to- 


There is no particular 
objection to this. 
wards government control and possibly support of co- 
operative marketing agencies. 
Other proposals go much further. They have to do 
with “surpluses,” which are now the entity around which 
most discussion of the farm problem revolves. What is 
aimed at is some arrangement, aided or operated by the 
Government, whereby surplus farm production may be so 
handled that it will not interfere with the operation of 
tariffs set up for the purpose of increasing the prices paid 
the farmer for that part of his production that is consumed 
in the country. The surpluses would be withdrawn from 
the market and stored indefinitely or dumped quickly in 
foreign markets. This means valorization or price-fixing— 
a dangerous and questionable adventure into the realm of 
the “new economics.” 

The stern law of supply and demand already is cutting 
these surpluses. Recent studies of the Department of 
Agriculture show “that the consumption of foodstuffs in 
the United States is increasing much more rapidly than pro- 
duction,’ which means that we are exporting less and im- 
porting more. During the last century “food production 
increased much more rapidly than population in the United 
States.” 
public land easily adaptable to farming, with a resulting 
Our food 
consumers have been finding it more difficult to compete 
with growers who use the cheaper lands of other countries. 
They have not offset that factor by the use of economies, 


Then came the exhaustion of our supplies of 


increase in the land cost of farm production. 


such as intense cultivation or, as fully as they might do, 


with labor-saving machinery. The mechanies of farm pro- 
duction have lagged behind those of all other industries. 
If brought to even 50 per cent of par with manufacturing 
the problem might be solved. 

The present Congress isn’t apt to do much towards 
really solving the problem; it is doubtful if the Govern- 
ment can do much. Those in power, however, feel that 
This 


will consist, no doubt, of the appropriation of a neat 


they must make an appearance of doing something. 
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amount of money and possibly the setting up of an es- 
tablishment to attend to the spending. That establish- 
ment may be called the Federal Export Corporation, but 
it isn’t likely to be given power to function very much as 
one. Such may be given later. A year hence, however, 
some new scheme of empiricism probably will have been 
popularized among the farmers. 

Conditions which surround the problem may be leading 
the country towards a point where an important decision 
must be made. It is as to whether this country in the fu- 
ture is to regard itself as predominantly industrial rather 
than agricultural. 

Continued expansion at past rates of some of our man- 
We 
must import in some measure corresponding to the degree 
Food products already constitute a large 


ufacturing industries depends chiefly on sales abroad. 


that we export. 
proportion of our imports. They can be increased indefi- 


nitely and perhaps advantageously. 


The Deferred Foreign Debts Problem. 


Adjustments, so-called, of the war debts owed this coun- 
try have been made in all important cases except one, that 
of France. In most cases the adjustments no doubt involve 
as good terms as our Government could secure or even, 
under the circumstances, rightfully ask. 

But none should be accepted as final; for they, on the 
This is 
shown by the fact that collections in all but one case, that 
of Great Britain, will be negligible for at least the* next 


whole, represent little more than postponements. 


five years. Meantime, the aggregate of what is owed the 
Federal Government by foreign nations will increase during 
For even the reduced interest charges will 


Moreover, such 


that period. 
not be taken care of by annual payments. 
payments as are being made are covered by borrowings in 
this country from private sources—and more. Italy paid 
the Government $5,000,000 and took away $95,000,000 
which was procured from American lenders. 

Great Britain, unless forestalled by the goods selling 
advantages her payments on the debts provide for her ex- 
porters, quite probably will ask for a revision in line with 
the better terms granted other countries which owe much 
less than she. 

In any event the whole problem will have to be gone 
Meantime, we may learn whether after all the 
No seri- 


over again. 
collection of these debts will be profitable to us. 
ous student of the subject expects any great proportion of 
them ever to be recovered in the form of real money or 
its equivalent. 


Keep an Eye on Congress. 





During the first two months of its first session there 
were introduced in the Sixty-Ninth Congress approximately 
12,000 bills. What would happen if even ten per cent of 
them were enacted is beyond reckoning? But during those 
two months only three bills were passed—an excellent 
showing. It is not improbable that the present session of 
Congress will make a showing not for the passage, but for 
the non-passage of bills. It is apt to make new showings 
in other respects, notably for having become something 
like a self-respecting and responsible body. The business- 
like way with which it dealt with the first two big questions 
coming before it is, in view of past performances, heart- 
ening. 
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Whatever one may think of the actions taken, the 
handling of the World Court question and the tax act 
could not have been improved upon, for intelligent method, 
anywhere. The course of neither was scarcely befuddled 
at all by grandstand playing, or cheap polities, or cven 
party strife. For the two big parties to virtually operate 
as one in dealing with the most important of domestic 
questions, taxes, and to do what the ablest minds in each 
thought was best for the country rather than for what 
seemed best for themselves or their parties is all but un- 
precedented. It is an example of true statesmanship. It, 
too, probably is evidence of consciousness in the minds 
of its members that the Congress of the United States was 
becoming a grim joke and a determination to rehabilitate 
that body. 
years the usually has 


For the last dozen 


trembled with fear while the Congress has been in session. 


country 


It now needs to fear most the bureaucratic establishments 
which during that time Congress bronght into existence. 
The Congress now seems to realize that itself is threatened 
by its own creations and shows signs of arraying itself 
against the bureaucrats. This is well. 


Foreign Trade as a Barometer. 


It is evident that foreign trade is becoming comparable 
to the movements of iron and steel as a business barometer. 
Trade abroad has moved upward with improving conditions 
and the present tide of prosperity is marked by unprece 
In terms of 
quantity our foreign trade in 1925 was the largest of any 


dented records as to exports and imports. 
year of the past, not omitting the war years. Though price 
levels were considerably lower, the value of exports and 
imports approached that recorded in the best of the war 
We shipped to other lands $4,908, 743,259 worth of 
goods and brought in $4,224,225,962 worth. These figures 
leave a sizable balance in our favor. It is smaller, how- 
ever, than in 1924, and much smaller than those of the last 
part of the war period. It may continue to decline, but, 
if so, there is nothing particularly inauspicious in the pros- 
pect. One of our biggest exports now is money, and this 
accounts largely for the continuing excess of exported over 
imported goods. American financing abroad last year in- 
creased the foreign investment account to the extent of 
about a billion dollars. Most of this was represented by 
goods rather than actual money. 

It is noteworthy that imports of what might be termed 
luxury products are growing at rather extraordinary rates. 
We brought in last year around $100,000,000 worth of 
furs and about $75,000,000 worth of raw silk. 

Likewise, the export item which seems to he gaining 
most is a product generally rated as a luxury one abroad. 
This is the automobile, of which of all kinds we sold abroad 
more than a half million in 1925. This was more than 
our total production in 1913. All automotive exports were 
of nearly $400,000,000 value, and rank close to second 
Cotton still 


years. 


place in the commodity grouping of exports. 
holds first place. 

There was a substantial increase in the exports of cot- 
ton manufactures. For 1924 and 1925 the figures for these 
were $132,710,741 and $148,238,446, respectively. Cor- 
responding imports declined from $90,913,641 to $79,273,- 
972. 

The prospect is for considerable increase in the coun- 
try’s foreign trade this year. 
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The Value of Mill Surveys 


BY “PRACTICAL.” 


All scientific facts are not just discovered, but are the 
result of careful and systematic study of the subject at 
hand. Study is made in detail of each factor relating to 
the subject, and all of the possible data are tabulated and 
from these conclusions are reached. From such data may- 
be laws of science will be deduced, and again variations 
from these laws may be studied, as well as the causes of 
such variations. 

With this end in view why could not a cotton mill be 
studied systematically from opener room to cloth room, and 
at such stated intervals studies made again and any vari- 
ations that are found reasoned out? If we but systematize 
in all the processes of the mill and arrange forms to cover 
each process and gather all the available information of 
each process, then we might readily see why some things 
in our mills go wrong. 

To give a slight idea of what advantage is gained by 
making a complete survey of the mill, the writer was mak- 
ing a survey of a 50,000-spindle mill some time ago and 
the superintendent of the mill stated that one end of the 
mill required a tooth more of draft in the spinning than 
the other, and he could find no reason for it except that it 
was probably due to some fault—likely that of one end 
of the mill getting more humidity than the other. But 
when the survey was completed, the following facts were 
found: 

The mill was rather an old one and had been enlarged 
some time in the past. Different makes of cards were in- 
stalled when the enlargement was made. However, the 
earder had figured out the draft of the new ecard and 
had already the draft of the old eard, so he put on what 
he thought was the proper draft gear to match up when 
in fact the old card draft did not quite agree with the new 
eard draft. So one end of the card room always ran light- 
er than did the other end with the older cards. When both 
makes of cards were taken down and the actual draft fig- 
ured as called for in the mill survey, the error was found, 
the improper gears readily replaced with the correct ones, 
and now both ends of the mill run approximately the same. 

Watch for the Little Things. 

Now, this sounds rather a simple mistake for a carder 
to make, yet it is these simple mistakes that cause such 
large leaks sometimes. We all can see the big things that 
are wrong, but it takes careful, tedious study to find the 
little things that are wrong. 

Again, I once made a survey of a mill in Southern 
New England and found that they had three finisher pick- 
ers, all of different makes. I rolled a lap from each 
picker on the floor and found that they measured 46 yards, 
50 yards, and 52% yards long and all had the same weight. 
Can you imagine the variations in yarn numbers that exist- 
ed when these laps went through the mill, actually. having 
wide variations in ounces per yard? Just the small thing 
of checking up the length of the lap from the gearing 
showed the lengths were varying as the actual measure- 
ments of the laps had already shown. 

I could enumerate many cases of this sort of errors— 
small things, you say, anybody would know better; but 
I have never yet been into a mil] and made a survey and 


found everything perfect. It would surprise you to know 
how many gears are wrong in your own mill, and yet you 
don’t know it. 

Gears are such small things—they have teeth, 
how these teeth bite into the production when 
wrong. One tooth wrong on the slubber will cause endless 
weak threads in the warp. One tooth wrong in the fine 
speeder roving causes endless breaking back in the creel. 

I once knew a model overseer of spinning. He prided 
of running condition. 
under his 


and my! 
they are 


himself on keeping things in the best 
He had a large room, some 100,000 spindles, 
charge. He had heard that I was going to make a survey 
of his room, so he had all his gears counted and checked, 
When the 


survey of the mill was made, four draft gears and two 


each third hand reporting his section correct. 
twist gears were found wrong—even after they had been 
checked, showing that after all human beings are not in- 
fallible even under pressure. Anyway, my friend lost a 
box of cigars as he had bet me I couldn’t find any gears 
wrong, and you should have seen his consternation when 
I presented him with the evidence. Just a matter of five 
frames spinning 3ls when they should have been spinning 
30s, probably causing hundreds of breaks in the weave 
room from light yarn. After all it is the small, simple 
things that we overlook, and these are the things that are 
causing us to go wrong in our work. 

I could go on with such stories us these of the simplest 
of mistakes, and show the damage they cause, but we will 
now approach the real foundation of the mill survey. 

. The real purpose of the mill survey is to record sys- 
tematically all the speeds and drafts in the mill in such a 
form as to be readily available to the overseer or superin- 
tendent at a glance. Whatever information that might be 
needed for any figures pertaining to speeds, production or 
figures for a new construction are at one’s finger-tips. It 
is also a check on the overseer running a room to see if 
he is paying attention to the details of having everything 
uniformly drafted and twisted so far as the local condi- 
tions warrant. Of course, some discrepancies might appear 
on paper that would in reality be a necessity due to some 
local condition that warranted an irregularity. 

When Making a Survey. 

We first enter the cotton opening room and observe the 
method of making the mix, which is the foundation of the 
work in any mill. Then we are ready to begin taking our 
speeds. For all the processes a form will be given that has 
been found to give the maximum of information with the 
minimum of space and time for obtaining the information. 
These forms are the results of a number of years’ work in 


making surveys and are condensed as much as possible. 








JOHN DOE MILLS 


DATE May 1925 


Opening Room | 
R.P.M. Beater } 
Beater Drive 

f 698 Direct 

i Grids Ete Motor 

{i 
Apron feed is automatic from H. & M 
B. bale breaker. 
Average beater r.p.m. 
Avg. fan r.p.m. on 
1,200. 
ssn: 


' te Two Origh 
screen or 


_ Grids 


Mch. | Make 
_No 


1 H&B 


openers are 
tandem and 
fed to a 
distributor 
fed to 


supply 


run in 
otton is 
rton 
where it is 
698 | hoppers that 


screen section the breaker pickers 
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Here we have about all the information that is very vital 
in the opening room; all the information that would affect 
the running of the work, except perhaps the raising and 
lowering of the vertical beater which should- be set high 
enough to alow the cotton to pass and not curl. Cotton 
curling is often caused by higher beater speeds and having 
the beater set too low in the cage. 

We now enter the picker room with the idea of get- 
ting the “dope” on the pickers. The general form for 
pickers is shown herewith. 


BREAKER PICKERS 





Beaters} -d Feed Per Beaters 


ar R.P.M.| R.P.M.]| Blows | Type of 
Mch Make Age 
No. | Ist 2nd Roll Inch |Ist 2n 


Hopper 


| 
1 Kitson| 504 S 24 
s Hopper 


2 Kitson} 502 25 25 
3 |Kitson| 3 515 12 23 
4 wey 3 498 1230 24 


 2B1 | 2 
} \ 2k. 2B1 2 
| ne 


15-oz. |Hopper 


j 
| 2B1 2 15-02. 
15-02. po 


% 

‘k. 2B1 | 2% | 15-02. 
% 
% 


| 





SEAR: eee = ite 





Drive—Ind vidual Motor Beat 14 
Feed—Hopper from Morton Distributor ~~ 1304” Speeds Ist, 514; 
Mchs. tended per hand—3 Settings of beaters from feed 
Cond. of beaters—fair; cages, good; leathers, fair. roll, 5/16” 100% produc- 


Avg. blows per inch—14.8 
Avg. Fan—lIst, 1182, 2nd, 1169. tion 54 hours, 191,000 Ibs. 
Yards del. per minute, average, 7.86. 


FINISHER PICKERS. 


Blows 


RPM. Type of 
Per In. 


Make Age | Beater} Beater 
| 


| 

Kitson 

Kitson 

Kitson 

Kitson 

Wt. Fed—15-oz. 

Wt. Del.—12-o0z. 

Dia. Feed Roll—32-inch. 

Condition of beaters, 
cages and leathers 
—good. 

Length of lap—52.75 
yds. 


Drive Used, Individual Motor. 

Mchs. tended per hand—3 and 4. 

Avg. Blows per inch—32.1. 

Avg. R.P.M. Beaters, 1215; 

Setting of beaters from feed 
inch. 

All pickers have 
length of lap. 


Fan, 1175. 
roll. ~%- 


60-tooth gear for 


Here we have a concise story of the picker room in 
condensed form. We know all the essential manufacturing 
details that the superintendent or mill manager may need 
to know for instant reference. We have at hand each in- 
dividual speed and also each average speed of beaters, 
fans, feed rolls, etc., from which we may calculate the 
blows per inch and the pounds of production. We have 
besides these the unit weights that are fed and produced. 
We know how the machine is driven and how many ma- 
chines each hand tends. 

One thing that is very important in checking up the 
pickers is to see that each picker has the same tooth gear 
for the length of lap for it is sometimes found that this 
might vary and if it should vary even one tooth we would 
have quite a variation in ounces per yard if the laps from 
all the pickers were to be made the same weight. As I 
have stated elsewhere, this was actually found to be the 
ease in one mill. 

The 100 per cent production figures afford ready ref- 
erence for balancing the mill up, and in all subsequent 
processes this factor becomes more vital. 

To find the blows per inch, first obtain the r.p.m. of the 
feed roll and find its surface speed. After obtaining this, 
the total number of blows are found, and dividing the total 
number of blows for a unit of time by the surface speed 
of the feed roll for the same unit of time will give the 
blows per inch the cotton receives. Blows per inch certain- 
ly have a relation to cleanliness and also to breaking 
strength, and it would surprise some mill men if they were 
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to check each picker and see how the blows per inch some- 
times varied on machines supposedly the same. 

The length of the lap is important and should be eal- 
culated from the knock-off gear back to the calender rolls. 
The knock-off gear is used as the driver and is assumed 
to make one revolution and from this the total surface 
delivered from the calender roll is figured. 

Surveying the Cards. 

Suppose the equipment consists of 180 Saco-Lowell 
ecards, three years old, having 27-inch doffers. All cards 
have 16-tooth draft gears by inspection, giving a draft 
of 98.5, as calculated by taking down a card. A 12-ounce 
lap is fed and a 50-grain sliver is delivered. The draft 
constant for the cards is found to be 1575 from caleula- 
tion. Drive is from a line shaft with an individual motor 
for each shaft. 


Satan Se ae 
R.P.M. | wen. | R.P.M. 
Licker-in Doffer vo. Cyl. Licker-in 
g é 172 472 
176 464 
478 
466 
464 


No. 


Cyl. 
176 450 
176 466 R 
175 454 j 172 
174 446 , 

178 466 


Doffer 
0 


Mch. | . 
| 


Average cylinder r.p.m., 171; average licker-in r.p.m., 160: average 
doffer r.p.m., 9.6; 100 per cent production per card for 54 hours, 528 
pounds; total production 180 cards for 54 hours, 94,140 pounds. 


Card Settings. 
Feed plate to licker-in, 12; mote knives top, 12, bottom, 10; licker- 


in to cylinder, 7; back plate to cylinder, 17; flats to cylinder, back, 
10; flats to cylinder, center, 10; flats to cylinder, front, 10; doffer, 
to cylinder, 7; licker-in screen, front, 17; cylinder screen, front, 
68; cylinder screen, center, 34; cylinder screen, back, 17; doffer 
comb to doffer, 10. 

All of the data for all of the 180 cards are not given 
in the form, for conserving space, but just enough is shown 
to give the idea. 

As is shown in the form, the draft gears are counted 
for each ecard, which is a very essential thing to do as it 
is often found that a card might have the wrong draft 
gear, or again, I have found where they have had the 
wrong gear on the calender shaft which regulates the ten- 
sion on the web. This might vary the sliver a grain or so 
where it might be more uniform. A card of each make 
(if there are more than one make or more than one model 
of the same make) is taken down and the actual draft con- 
stant is figured for the different styles or makes of cards. 
Very often this is found to be different from what is 
given in the catalog, due to some change that has been 
made in the drafting of the card. 

First Find the Facts. 

While we are starting on this method it is well to state 
that one of the first things to have in mind is to take noth- 
ing for granted but to get the facts from the machines and 
not from what the overseer or second hand says, or what 
the catalog says is the draft constant, twist constant, ete. 
You will find innumerable things that are wrong with mills 
today because things are taken for granted to be right, 
because some predecessor did it that way or used such-and- 
such figures. The thing to do is to be incredulous and 
find what you want from the machines themselves, and 
you will be surprised to find what you can learn from the 
machine without anyone telling you what it should be; for 
the machine does not tell you what it should be, but what 
it is. The mill survey is worthless if made haphazardly, but 
instead it must be made thoroughly. Any variation of 
note from the rest of the machines should be instant signal 
for investigation of the cause of the discrepancy. 
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To get back to the cards, there is little to say except 
that the uniform drafting of the sliver is essential. One 
thing that might affect this is the size of the lap roll on 
the back of the card which is the first feed roll of the 
ecard. I have found wooden ones that have been very much 
worn and next to it on the same make of card a lap roll 
that varied a full 4% inch to 3/16 inch in diameter due to 


probable shrinkage in the wood of the lap rod. 


The cylinder r.p.m. will be a tell-tale to show if any 
of the belts are slipping badly thereby affecting the doffer 
speed and consequent production. The doffer speed is 
taken by counting the spokes in the doffer large gear that 
pass the hand in a unit of time and then dividing the result 
by the number of spokes in the gear. 

The settings of the cards are assumed from the infor- 
mation given by the grinder, and then one card at random 
is taken and checked to see if the settings approach those 
given by the grinder. This is to see how the ecards are 
holding their settings. 

One may go further and examine all the card ciothing 
to see if it is not in good condition, the amount of wear 
and whether it is on tight or not. This will cover in a 
general way all the necessary information to be obtained 
from the cards. 

Drawing Frame Factors. 

The drawing equipment for the cards outlined consists 
of 246 deliveries of drawing, 123 deliveries each of break- 
er and finisher drawing. 


Breaker Drawing. 


Weight 


Fed Deliv’d 


402 
32 | 402 
83 -L | 402 
7 . 402 
8 | 8- 402 
1 |Whitin| 452 
5 |Whitin| 452 
| 


50 er. 
50 gr. 
50 gr. 
| 50 gr. 
50 gr. 
50 gr. 
50 gr. 


50 gr. 
55 gr. 
55 gr. 
55 gr. 
55 gr. 
55 gr. 
55 gr. 





ANARAABAGD 











Drive Used, Individual Number of Deliveries per hand, 
24. Average r.p.m. front roll, 415. 100 per cent production 
per delivery, 1,270 pounds in 54 hours. 100 per cent production 
of total deliveries. 141,000 pounds in 54 hours. Total deliveries, 
128. Roll Settings: 1st and 2nd, 1%-inches; 2nd and 8rd, 1 7/16- 
inches 8rd and 4th, 19/16 inches. 


Note: The same form is used for Finisher Drawing 


From the form it will be seen that the front roll speeds 
are about the only speeds that need to be taken. How- 
ever, there is the most essential thing of checking the gear- 
ing. It has been found by the writer and is a matter of 
common knowledge that the work is most even at the 
drawing, and it is here that we certainly should keep it 
even. It will be noticed from the form shown that there 
is a difference in the draft of the Saco-Lowell and Whitin 
frames of .20, and this would amount to about 1.8 grains 
on a 50-grain sliver, and would certainly affect such sub- 
sequent processes in the matter of variations in numbers. 
Such discrepancies can be easily remedied by changing the 
crown gear when the variation is small. 

In surveying the drawing, the most important thing 
is to see that all draft and crown gears are alike where 
they should be. 
the actual draft constant is obtained from the gears. If 
the drawing is metallic rolls, the effective diameter of the 


Again a drawing frame is taken down and 
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rolls may be obtained by running a piece of paper tl 


with the six strands of 


it goes to the next roll. 
ing to the flutes. Tak 
out. Count out the same number 
and measure with a rule. T 

tive circumference of the meta 
found by 


drawing should 


[ have numbers 


not vary more 


in the weight of individual yards of » max 


However, I have found eases wher varied ten 


per 


at the finisher drawing, and in such cases vou may readily 


assume that subsequent processe more as the 


drafting went on. 


Then the Fly Frames. 

Assuming that the equipment consists of 15 Woonsocket 
ar 

‘ 


slubbers (12 x 6) about three years old; 72 spindles per 


frame; diameter of front roll, 114 inches. A 55 
is fed and .700 hank roving 


The draft for the frames is 4.6]. 


55-grain sliver 


is produced on each frame. 


Slubbers 





R.p.m |R.p.m 
Front | Spin 
Roll | dies 


Twist 
Constant 


Twist | Twist 
Gear | Muit 





180 688 
179 684 
179 682 
181 686 
178 | 672 


| 


- 4 —-—___—__— 


Drive Used, Motor Line 
front roll, 176 Average r.p.m. 
Draft constant, 175. 

Twist Multiple, calculated from spindle and front roll r.p.m., 1.17. 
Draft constant of frames from inspection and calculation, 175 100 
per cent production per spindle, 106 pounds in 54 hours 100 per 
cent production per frame, 7,630 pounds in 54 100 per cent 
total production for all 15 frames, 114,500 p 


r 1 54 hours 
Roll settings: 1st and 2nd, 1 3/16-inches; 2nd and 3rd, 1%-inches 








Machines per han Average r.p.m. 
spindle 7% Total spindles, 1,080 





The equipment of intermediate frames, we will assume, 
consists of 30 Woonsocket frames (9 x 4%) about three 
years old; 108 spindles per frame; the diameter of the 
front roll is 114 inches; a .70-hank roving is fed and 2.00 
The draft for the frames is 5.64. 


Intermediates 


hank delivered. 





| rwiet 


Con- 
st 


R.p.m. 
Mch Front 


No. Roll 


R.p.m. 
Spin- 
dies 


Weight 
Del. 


Draft 
Gear 


Weight 


Twist |Twist 
Fed 


| Gear jMult. | 


156 2 § 40.59 70 hk 2.00 hk 
158 23 f 40.59 70 hk 2.00 hk 
164 | 2 } 40.59 70 hk 2.00 hk 
163 | 3 2 i 40.59 70 hk 290 hk 
162 3 2 : 40.59 70 hk 2.00 hk 
} 

Machines per han Average 
r.p.m. spindles, 1023 Total spi 


Used, Motor line 

roll, 160 Averag 
Draft constant, 1 
Twist Multiple, calculated from spindle and front roll r.p.m 

100 per cent production per spindle, 34 pounds in 54 hour 

rer cent production per frame, 3,671 pounds in 54 hou 

cent production for all 30 frames, 110,100 pour ir hou 

2 i EE 

The next lot of equipment will consist of 76 Woon- 


socket fine fly frames, size 7 x 312; about three years old. 
Each has 176 spindles; diameter of 


The 


Drive 
front 
3,240. 


e 
4 


front roll is 1% inches 


roving delivered is 


5.50-hank is 5.63, 


roving fed is 2.00-hank, and the 
and 7.00-hank. 
the draft for the 


The general survey of the fly 


The draft for the 


and 7.00-hank is 7.20. 


is given in the 


frames 
accompanying three forms submitted as examples. These 
forms show where only one hank of roving is run on the 
slubbers the i1 different hanks 


on the fine frames. 


and termediates and two 


It would not matter how many differ 





426 
ent hanks might be run on any process as each frame may 
be recorded in the form, individually, as they are shown. 
In ease there are many different hanks run it is necessary 
only to add a column for draft instead of putting it in at 
the head of the process, or as a description accompanying 
the form. This data in practice may be included in the 


form itself, and not separated as in this article. 


Fine Frames. 


Weight 
Del. 


Weight 
Fed 


Twist 
Con 
stant 


Twist 
Mult. 


| 
1.418 .19 
1.418 19 


| | 

1 00 hk | 7.00 hk | 
1 

1.418 | 71.19 
1 
1 


.00 hk | 7.00 hk | 
.00 hk | 7.00 hk | 
00 hk | 7.00 hk | 
.00 hk .00 hk 


1372 
1390 
1390 
1394 


5 396 


1.418 19 
1.418 1¢ 


mtr twoer 


41 é } 1.38 1 00 hk | 5.50 hk j 
42 | y 1316 2% 1.38: 1.19 00 hk | 5.50 hk 
43 | 3 | 1324 | 22 | 1.382 | 71.19 | 2.00 hk | 5.50 hk | 

| | | 
Drive used, Motor line driven by Morse silent chain. Average r.p.m. 
of front roll, on 5.50-hank, 115; on 7.00-hank. 102. Average r.p.m. 
of spindles, 1348. Total fine frame spindles, 13,376. 
Twist multiple, calculated from spindle and front roll 
Draft constant of frame, 180. 
On 7.00-hank, 100 per cent production per spindle,‘5.53 pounds in 
54 hours; 100 per cent production per frame, 975 pounds in 54 
hours; 100 per cent total production, 37,050 pounds in 54 hours. 
On 5.50-hank, 100 per cent production per spindle, 7.91 pounds in 
54 hours; 100 per cent production per frame, 1,392 pounds in 54 
hours; 100 per cent total production, 52,900 pounds in 54 hours. 


19 


r.p.m., 1.41. 





Among the things that may be readily observed from 
the forms if followed carefully, is that if there is any vari- 
ation in twist gears these may be caught in two ways; first, 
by counting them, and second, by the variation in front 
Any variation in draft gears may be readily 
It is very essential in these three 


roll speed. 
caught by counting them. 
processes to count every draft gear and every twist gear 
to see that they are correct. Very often a section hand 
will slip on a gear that will give extra twist instead of 
finding just what is the matter with the frame and fixing 
it, such as the wrong tension or lay. 

A column may be added to the form for the lay gear, 
if desired, to see that these are all correct and each lay 
gear counted. The rule I have always used to obtain the 
correct lay is—nine times the square root of the roving 
gives the layers per inch for slubber roving; ten times the 
square root gives the layers per inch for intermediate rov- 
ing; and eleven times the square root gives the layers per 
inch for the fine frames. 

The twist multiple is given two ways. 
ured from the count or hank being made as relative to the 
twist constant and the twist gear. Next, the twist multiple 
is figured from the front roll speed average and the spin- 
dle speed average for that hank. These two methods of 
figuring should coincide very nearly or else the twist con- 
stant used for the frame is wrong. This is an excellent 
test on the twist constant of any fly frame or spinning 
frame or twister. 

Any variation in spindle speed means that there is a 
wrong pulley or a beit slipping somewhere and this can 
Any variation 


First, it is fig- 


be very readily located with a little work. 
in front roll speed, when the spindle speed corresponds 
with the rest of the frames, means that there is a wrong 
twist gear on the frame. 

On the matter of drafting, one chain of gears from 
each make of frame should be counted and the draft con- 
stant figured to see that it is correct, 

As just indicated, the fact data may be placed right 
on the form, and this has been done with the spinning 
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forms which follow. 
Filling Spinning Frames. 


There are 179 Whitin filling frames, about three years old, 256 
spindles per frame; total filling spindles, 45,824; 8-inch cylinder, 
l-inch whirl; 1%-inch ring; 3-inch gauge; l-inch front roll. Twist 
constant, 1095. Draft constant, 537.6. A 7.00-hank roving is fed 
and 40s yarn delivered A 45 draft gear is used, giving a 11.92 
draft. A 40 twist gear is used, giving a twist multiple of 4.33 or 
27.4 turns per inch, 








Mch. | R.p.m. |R.p-m 
No. |Ft. Roll| Spin 
| dles 

' 

| 
93 | 8196 
93 | 8364 || : 94 
93 8240 || 43 94 
95 8218 | d 96 8330 
94 832 4i 94 | 8324 
94 8154 || 95 | 5 oe | 8328 
94 8146 90 8210 
95 8264 93 | 8328 
93 8210 92 | 83 1} | | 8318 
94 | : 95 3 | 8296 


R.p.m 


R.p.m. 
Ft. Rol) 


Ft. Roll 


94 | 90 | | 8346 
8382 
8104 


ZS 1AO ROOD 


Average spindle r.p.m., 8,296. Twist 
and spindle r.p.m., 4.45. All 
100 per cent 
cent pro- 
total 


a 
Average front roll r.p.m., 93.6. 


constant, calculated from front roll 
draft and twist gears were checked and found correct. 
production per spindle, .79 pound in 54 hours; 100 per 
duction per frame, 202 pounds in 54 hours; 100 per cent 
production of 179 frames, 36,200 pounds in 54 hours. 





Warp Spinning Frames. 








There are 196 Whitin warp spinning frames, three years old, 240 
spindles sper frame; total warp spindles, 47,040; 8-inch cylinder; 
l-inch whirl; 1%-inch ring; 3%-inch gauge; 1-inch front roll. Twist 
constant, 1095. Draft constant, 537.6. A 5.50-hank roving is fed, 
and 30s yarn delivered. A 48 draft gear is used, giving a draft of 
11.2. A 42 twist gear is used, giving a twist multiple of 4.76. 


R.p.m. 
Spin 
dles 


Mch, | R.p.m. meh.| p m. | R.p.m.|] No. | Rpm. |R-P.m. 
’ No. | Pt Roll ties | Mch. | Pt. Roll | Spin- 
| es 


No. |Ft. Roll 
es 


| 
250 


139 100 | 8430 |] 1 98 | 8360 | 

140 96 8548 1 96 8270 || 251 | 

141 96 | 8466 || 176 98 8486 |} 252 | 

142 96 | 8363 |] 1 99 | 8544 || 253 | 102 | 

143 104 | 8684 1 102 8334 || 254 100 

| t " | 

Average front roll r.p.m., 100.3. 
Roll settings, Ist to 2nd, 1;y-inch; 2nd to 3rd, lfs-inch. 100 per 
cent production per spindle, 1.125 pounds in 54 hours; 100 per 
cent production per frame, 270 pounds in 54 hours; 100 per cent 
total production of 196 frames, 53,000 pounds in 54 hours. 


100 | 8434 


98 8490 


100 | 8444 
8486 
8404 


Average spindle r.p.m., 8,495. 


There is little to be said in connection with the survey 
of the spinning except from a general standpoint. First, 
all draft gears must be checked on each frame, together 
with the twist gear on each frame. In these two factors 
lie some common errors that exist in many spinning rooms. 

One frame of each different make or model should be 
taken down and the draft constant and twist constant fig- 
ured from the actual gears to ascertain if the constants 
being used are correct. 

The forms shown to give the individual speeds of 
frames be enlarged to give draft gears and twist 
gears where different makes of frames or different yarn 
numbers are encountered, as with the form given under the 
heading of the “Fly Frames.” 

Checking the twist multiple from the front roll speeds 
and the spindle speeds is done by taking the average r.p.m. 
of the spindies and dividing it by the average surface 
speed of the front roll, which gives the twist per inch 
for the yarn number being made. Dividing this by the 
square root of the yarn number gives the twist multiple. 

Another fact that might be added to the form is that 
of the speed of the cylinders which gives a much more 
accurate record of spindle speeds as there is much slip- 
page in the band or tape driving the spindle. If the cyl- 
inder speed is used, then about 10 to 12 per cent should 
be allowed in slippage when figuring the spindle speed, 
if the drive of the spindle is band drive. 

Another thing that might be added to the survey is fig- 


may 
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uring the break draft between the back and middle rolls 
on each make of frame used in the mill. 


LA RS LAA LS no Sree = aw ee 
Spoolers. 
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actually different volumes 


made because the trouble 


up the volumes of the 





The equipment consists of 18 Whitin spoolers about three years 
old, and 2 Easton and Burnham spoolers about 15 years old. The 
Whitin spoolers have 1%-inch whirl, and the Easton and Burnham 
1%-inch whirl. Both have 7-inch cylinders A 5x4 spool is used 
with eight wraps on each 30s yarn is spooled on all except No 
19, where 30s/2 is spooled for selvage. 


Mch. 
No. 


| 
.- 4 
| 





j Number R.P.M. R.P.M. 
Make Spindles Spindles Cylinder 


Whitin é | 180 810 | 243 
Whitin é 180 842 | 267 
Whitin K | 180 | 875 268 

4 Whitin | 3 180 | 891 | 260 

5 Whitin | 3 180 | 894 267 
Average spindle r.p.m., 892 100 per cent production, at 3-inch 
diameter, 99,400 pounds in 54 hours. Setting of guides, 12/1000 


Age 





9 








Warpers. 





No cet Diameter | R.P.M. | Yards | Number 
Make | Age Measuring | Measuring | Per . - 
onds 


Mch | Roll Roll Minute 





50.6 | 398 
50.6 398 
50.8 398 
49.9 | 462 
49.6 398 


| 
Entwistle : ; } 
Entwistle | 
Entwistle i | 
Entwistle } 
| Entwistle 


54 inches. Diam 
Porcelain steps. 
Average yards per 


Diameter of beams, 9 inches. Length of beams, 
eter of heads, 26 inches. ‘‘W’’ style of creel. 
Number of wraps per beam, 8, or 24,000 yards. 
minute, 49.7. } 

100 per cent production, 91,000 pounds in 54 hours. 
hand,4. 
se 

Slashers. 

The equipment consists of 7 Saco-Lowell slashers about three 
years old. They are equipped with copper exhaust system for con 
veying the condensation and evaporation away. The size is made 
in the basement and pumped to the slasher room. There are four 
make-up kettles and one reserve kettle from which the size is 
pumped up to the slashers on the fourth floor of the weave mill. 


R.P.M. Diameter {| Circum- 
Measur- | of ference of 


| = Measur- 
| ing Roll | Cylinder es Roll 
| | | 
bl Lj} § 56-in. | Drag 68 | 7-ftx5-in. 18 in. 
‘ 3-L 3 | 56-in. Drag | 68 7-ftx5-in. 18 in 
|} S-L| 3 | 6&6-in. | Drag | 71 «| 7-ftx5-in. | 18 in. 
| | | i 
Number of machines per hand, 1. Average r.p.m. 
68.66. Average yards per minute delivered, 34.33 
cuts, 67 yards. 


Warpers per 


! ! 
Wch. | Make | Age |Maximum | Drive | 
No. | } Width | 


of measuring roll, 
Length of sized 


The main thing to watch at the spoolers is the setting 
of the guides and the speed of the spindles, especially in 
the setting of the guides where the gouts and s!ugs are in- 
tercepted, to the end of good weaving. Note may be taken 
while the survey is being conducted to see that all spooler 
tenders hold back their ends to prevent spooler kinks, for 
the writer has found by actual recorded tests that a loom 
stops more often for spooler kinks than for any other 
single cause, even that of weak yarn. 

The speed of the warper in yards per minute is the gov- 
erning factor of how it will affect consequent processes, 
and should certainly be as uniform as possible and not 
vary as much as 20 yards per minute, as the writer has 
found in some mills. This would probably stretch the yarn 
in the high-speeded warper and lose production on the slow 
speed warper. 

On the slasher, especially if there is more than one, it 
is important to see that the gear governing the length of 
the cut is what it should be, for if the mill is paying by 
the cut from the cut mark in error, much 
money can be lost. The speed of the slasher also should 
not be excessive, but should be governed by the feel of the 
tension of the yarn and the drying of it. 


and this is 


In regard to the size mix, the scale of the size room 
may be tested to ascertain its accuracy and also each ket- 
tle should be measured to see if the correct volume of fin- 
ished size is being made. I have found cases where two 





fhe equipment consists of ‘ 
wide Each loom i 
induction motor 
pick constant for the 


| rr 
Loom| Picks || Loom | 
No.| Per Min 1 N¢ 


1] 


160 
158 
156 
159 
160 





Average picks per minute 
100 per cent cuts per | 
total per week, 7 

44 pounds; 100 per « 


682 


The main object of taking 


to tell on which looms the produetion 
stance, in the accompanying survey, 160 picks 
is taken as the type 


speed is taken of every loom in th ill 


standard for that 


100M. 
d then say 


every loom number where the picks per 


Inute 1S jess 


than 158 is given to the fixer fi r him to cheek up to see 


the friction 1s slipping, if the loom is driven by i 


dividual motor, or if the belt is slipping, if belt driv. 


we are then checking up on another little trouble. 
A small thing that might be checked up is a good in 


has found where 


i 
spection of the sand rolls, for the writer 


unscrupulous fixers have built up the sand rolls to get 


off more production after being bribed by the weaver to 
do this unfair thing, which will endanger the reputation of 
the mill in the long run. The writer has actually surveyed 
an old mill where this act had been committed, and it was 
necessary to take all the sand rolls out of the mill and re 
build them to the correct dimensions, yet the mill had been 
getting by with this practice for years without the know]- 
edge of the superintendent. 

that the eloth 


room is not given to any general survey except from the 


It might be again stressed in closing 


length of the fold of the yard given. Here much money is 


lost by some mills because they do not check this aecurate- 


ly. The best method that the writer knows is to buy a 


regular yard wheel counter and attach it to the ealender 


machine, measure a roll, record it, and then measure it on 


the folder, and the figures should check closely. 
It should be the aim of the person making the survey 


of the mill to try to follow up any clue that may arise 


irregularity existed, tor it 


which might look as if an 


attitude is not taken, but, instead, everything is taken for 
granted as he goes along, then the work done is for naught. 
Standard Computing Seale Company, Detr 


have announced the production of a heavy duty automat 


scale of 250, 500 and 1,000-pound capacities, which sh 
instantly the gross, tare and net weight at one time. 

is accomplished by two dials, one of w . 

and which can be set at any point by a lever at the side. 
When the goods are placed on the seale, the three weights 
are shown on the dials. This improvement, it is pointed 
out, was designed to make the weighing problem more sim- 
ple and accurate, resulting in increased production and 


correct weights. 
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Warp Sizing 


BY PAUL SEYDEL. 


Gums—Glues. 

In addition to flour and starch, a number of natural 
and chemically prepared gums are used in sizing and fin- 
ishing. These gums add to the starch certain properties 
of adhesiveness, elasticity and strength, of which pure 
starch is deficient. 

Gums are organic substances, amorphous, that is, hav- 
ing no erystaline or determinate form, mostly like starch, 
of vegetable origin and composed mainly of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; usually containing some inorganic mat- 
ter and sometimes nitrogen in small proportions. They 
are obtained either from vegetable exudation or treatment 
of the plant with proper solvent. They either dissolve in 
water or swell indefinitely until a mucilage is obtained. 

The formation of gums is affected by temperature, 
moisture, climate and other changes. It is brought about 
by enzyme activity. An enzyme is an unorganized ferment. 
The zymogen, or mother substance, is found normally in 
small quantities at certain seasons, but certain stimuli 
cause the formation of enzymes in quantities, liquefying 
the pectic or gummy substances faster than they can be 
removed, depositing them either in the tissues or exuding 
a gummy mass which dries in nodules on the bark or 
wounds of plants. It occurs in the woody tissues of most 
vascular plants, or such plants of which the structure is 
composed mainly of vessels. 

Gums are very important to protect plants from serious 
injury from surface wounds or fungus attack such as mold, 
mildew, rust, ete. 

Gums are related to starch in composition, in fact 
starch can be treated chemically to duplicate and even im- 
prove on most natural gums susceptible to textile use. 
From the chemical standpoint such gums as gum Arabic, 
gum Tragacanth, and other gums of this class are acids 
of complex nature yielding, by hydrolysis or elimination 
of water, sugars and simpler acids. The combination of 
the acid nucleus or center with its ethereal linkings varies 
somewhat in different seasons, so that the properties of 
the gum of a certain plant are not always identical. 

The number of gum compounds found in nature is very 
considerable and their constituents, among them sub- 
stances named Bassorin, Cerasin, and Arabin from differ- 
ent gums, apparently are not identical. 

DePierre, author of one of the best books ever published 
on sizing and finishing, describes some of these gums and 
their application and infers that starch properly blended 
and having received the right chemical treatment will re- 
place advantageously most of the natural gums and glues 
for sizing and finishing, and he describes Dextrine, Appara- 
tine and other starch derivatives as far back as 1879. Since 
then a great variety of gums have been produced from 
starch, some reacting to iodine more or less like starch, 
others having completely lost this property. 

Percy Bean also infers the same thing as follows: “If 
the matter would be considered carefully, such gums as 
gum Tragacanth would disappear from finishing alto- 
gether. In mixings where it is used the amount of actual 
gum is infinitesimal, and what good results can be expected 


from this small quantity is beyond the understanding of 
the authors.” 

It may be said, however, in defense of such natural 
gums that require a great amount of water to obtain their 
solutions, that very small quantities of certain ingredients 
may be very active. However, the proper blending and 
the proper chemical treatment of starches undoubtedly 
produce gums of much lower cost and greater efficiency, 
besides being infinitely more uniform in composition and 
quality, and being much easier to preserve against decom- 
position, mildew, ete. 

The purification of gums not derived from starches 
offers very serious problems, especially those which nat- 
urally have mucilaginous properties. Nature, not being 
concerned with textile problems, has filled them with im- 
purities which must be eliminated and for this they are 
put in solution sometimes as weak as one or two per cent 
involving «costly and tedious processes of filtering and 
purification. Starch on the other hand exists in nature in 
such a form as to be cheaply and easily purified, and when 
these starches are obtained in clean and pure State they 
are an excellent raw material for the production through 
a variety of chemical treatments of a long list of gums, in 
many ways far superior to the natural gums. Gums pro- 
duced chemically are for this reason more reliable and 
more desirable as well as more economical than the nat- 
ural gums. 

Among the gums mostly used in sizing and finishing 
are: 

Gum Arabic (Gum Acacia). This gum is derived most- 
ly in Africa from a native acacia. It has very excellent 
adhesive properties and is susceptible of considerable 
changes in quality and properties according to whether it 
has been treated with an acid, an alkali, or different salts. 
The main constituent is Arabin, (Arabic acid) which com- 
bines with a number of bases Picked Turkey gum is the 
best. 


Gum Tragacanth, Gum Dragon. This gum is the prod- 
uct of exudation from incision in the stem of Astragalus- 
Gumifer growing in Western Asia, the principal market 
being Smyrna and Constantinople. The best is the white 
flaky grade. It is dull white, translucent, or yellowish. 
Chemically it contains Arabin and Bassorin. It also con- 
tains about ten per cent of a soluble gum; five per cent of 
starch and cellulose; three per cent ash, mostly calcium 
salts; twenty per cent of water. It is insoluble in alcohol 
and ether, and only slightly in water. It swells up form- 
ing a thick mucilage with a great volume of water, giving 
the iodine starch reaction. It is used as a stiffening mia- 
terial for textiles. 

The inherent qualities of gum Tragacanth from the 
standpoint of sizing and finishing are counterbalanced to a 
great extent in that it takes too much water to obtain a 
solution. Solutions are imperfect and not easily protected 
with antiseptics as antiseptics do not penetrate it satis- 
factorily. The use of this and similar gums promotes the 
growth of micro-organisms such as mildew. The price is 
out of proportion to its value as a sizing and finishing in- 
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gredient considering that its properties and those of sim- 
ilar gums can be matched by the proper blending of starch 
and gums derived from starch. 


Cherry Tree Gum. This is a colorless yellow substance 
with very good stiffening qualities. Its main ingredient 
is Cerasin. 

Sugar Beet Gum, and a number of other gums are more 
or less similar in appearance and action to those men- 
tioned. The Birch, the Ash, the Oak, the Willow and a 
number of other trees all yield a similar gum. 


Carrageen, Sea Moss, Irish Moss, Iceland Moss, are a 
number of species of sea weeds found on rocky seashores. 
After being gathered the weed is washed, bleached in the 
sun and dried and packed for the market. Pectin or veg- 
etable jelly form the main constituent of the weed. To 
prepare for use the weed is steeped and boiled with water, 
treated with acids and alkali. An Alkaline treatment im- 
proves the adhesiveness of the mucilage. 
strained before use. Alcohol preciptates the pectin from 
its solution. The advantages and objections to the use of 
these gums are similar to those mentioned in the case of 
gum Tragacanth and gums of like nature. 

Gelatine, Glue, Bone Size. The raw materials used for 
the production of glues consist of the waste from leather 
plants, slaughter houses, trimmings of hides and bones. 
The glue is extracted from these materials with water and 
acid at a high temperature; this solution filtered into con- 
gealing boxes. Drying must be effected carefully to avoid 
spoiling the material, Liquid glue is produced by the treat- 
ment of bone glue or gelatine with acid; it has good ad- 
hesive qualities. Gelatine is a finer grade of glue derived 
from skins and bones. Glues and gelatine have been used 
in sizing and finishing especially where perfect transpar- 
ency is desired. The main objection to the use of glue 
and gelatin is that they decompose readily and impart a 
very disagreeable odor to textiles. 

Dextrines (Starch Gums, or British Gums). 
on the transformation of starch beyond the stage called 
soluble starch and by hydrolysis or the elimination of 
water with acids, ferments or heat, dextrine is obtained as 
an intermediate product between starch and sugar. It is 
an excellent substitute for gum Arabic, fornerly us21 in 
the processes of calico printing and as a stiffening agent 
in sizing and finishing. It is the gum now used on the 
back of postage stamps. Its superiority to natural veg- 
etable gums is due to its greater flexibility and elasticity, 
being less brittle than gum Arabic when dried, yet its ad- 
hesive properties are excelent. 

Commercial dextrines are produced by moistening po- 
tato, corn, tapioca, wheat or other starches with acid and 
drying at 100 degrees C, or simply by heating the starch 
at 250 degrees C. Such dextrines contain dextrose and 
unconverted starch in considerable proportions. The pro- 
duction of pure dextrine is a delicate chemical problem. 

Apparatine and Other Starch Gums. Besides dextrines 
a number of gums more or less soluble, more or less ad- 
hesive, more or less elastic, can be produced from starch. 
A fairly strong solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide 
added to a mixture of starch and water renders the opaque 
mixture perfectly transparent; producing a stiff powerfully 
adhesive paste. 

This paste after partial neutralization with an acid is 
called Apparatine and was described as far back as 1879 


This mucilage is 


Carrying 
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by DePierre. It is an excellent gum far outweighing in 
quality a number of much more expensive natural gums. 

Borax, and a number of other metallic salts such as 
Zine Chloride, Calcium Chloride, ete., act on starches to 
produce different gums, many of them forming the basis 
of sizing and finishing gums of 

In analyzing such stareh gums an inexperienced chem- 
ist is inclined to report it simply as starch, especially if 
it happens to show an iodine reaction very 
misleading. 


excellent qualities. 


This would be 


Take as an example three mixtures extremely different 
in physical appearance and in their application which will 
analyze identically. For instance: 

Water 65 per cent. 

Starch 28 per cent. 

Total Sodium and Chlorine 7 per cent. 

Many difficulties will confront the chemist in explaining 
the difference in appearance and properties of the thre» 
gums. 

First, after chemical 
impossible to differentiate between potato, corn, wheat, rice 


will be 


treatment it practically 
and a number of other starches. 

Second, unless he is a gum expert, with exceptional 
knowledge and experience, he may not know that the ap- 
pearance and properties will depend on how the elements 
have been introduced. 

The first gum may just be a boiled starch paste made 
of thin boiling starch and the addition of 7 per cent of 
common kitchen salt (NAC). 

The second may be obtained as The starch 
treated with hydrochloric acid up to a certain point until 
transformed into a very adhesive and sticky gum, then neu- 
tralized with caustic soda. It will have great adhesive 
properties such as the gum on the back of postage stamps. 

The third gum may be starch first mixed with a caustic 
soda solution, stirring for a period either cold or hot, then 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid. This gum will be 
tough, elastic, agglutinant and have neither the paste value 
of starch paste nor the strong adhesiveness of dextrine, but 
will be wonderfully elastic and practically insoluble once 


follows: 


dried. 

All three of the above gums show iodine reaction and 
are likely to be reported as starch paste by the careless 
or incompetent analyst. The starch gums that do not react 
to iodine generally are a great puzzle to the inexperienced 
chemist and the study of this subject is very fascinating 
to the enthusiastic gum chemist. 

{This is the third article of a series on “Warp Sizing,” 
by Mr. Seydel. 
The Editors. | 


The fourth will appear in an early issue 


General Dyestuff Corporation, Charlotte, N. C., has 
removed from 23 West First street to their new building 
at 220 West First street. The new location is a three 
story and basement building, where the office, warehouse 
and laboratory facilities are enlarged and improved, it is 
announced. 


as to how to select, prepare and 


Practical information 
use the proper aluminum paint for various purposes is 
given in the “Aluminum Paint Manual” recently issued by 
the Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsy] 
vania, from whom copies may be secured. 
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Dyeing Fast Tans for Awning Stripes 


BY F. A. ALTER. 


During the past several years, many methods have been 
employed in the securing of tan shades by converters in the 
awning manufacturing trade, and also among those making 
such cloths of cotton for use as slip-covers for motor ve- 
hicles, ete. At first it was the desire of those making this 
particular line of goods to get their results on these shades 
as cheaply as possible, and usually this was done wholly 
without regard to the resulting fastness of the finished 
goods. The results of some of the older methods, have, as 
time has passed, proven inadequate in keeping up with 
progressive methods worked out and improved upon, by 
those keen to hold their trade. Therefore it became neces- 
sary to work out something that would at least be reason- 
able in cost to secure, as to shades, and also stand up 
under exposure, to be of the most serviceable goods that 
could be utilized as awnings, ete. and that would resist 
sunlight and rain to a greater extent than had been the 
case, 

The writer has had considerable experience in this line 
of work and has worked upon this problem during a con- 
siderable period of time, and with the results obtained 
with the following method and equipment, has been able 
to meet the demands of the most exacting trade success- 
fully. 

To begin with, it is necessary, for good results, as well 
as maximum production, to have the proper equipment, 
and this should be similar, if not exactly like, the apparatus 
herein described and illustrated in the sketch. 

The yarn warps are first well boiled out with a small 
percentage of sulphonated castor oil, and where the water 
in use in the dyeing department is somewhat hard, a little 
soda ash should be used in conjunction with the oil so as 
to insure fairly soft water. After this first preliminary 
operation has been properly carried out, the yarn is then 
ready for dyeing according to the following method. This 
method can be successfully used on warps varying in 
length and number of warps of from 5000 yards and 
three or four, to 8000 yards or 10,000 yards and eight 
warps toa run. And with feed tanks, the necessary shades 
ean be secured, as a rule, in one run, the shade being en- 
tirely controlled by the proper manipulation of the feed 
coming from these tanks. 

The machine best suited for this work is a five-com- 
partment machine of the continuous type, with the individ- 
ual compartment capacity running close to 250 to 300 gal- 
lons. The yarn is run in from the same end of this ma- 
chine as it comes out at, and the compartments are num- 
bered for the convenience of the reader, from the end 
where the yarn enters the first bath, and thence forward to 
the one at the end where the yarn is to come out and be 
either packed into trucks, or in the case of a continuous 
process, where the warps are carried immediately to the 
dry-cans, by means of a compensating arrangement. This 
does away with an unnecessary handling and therefore 
saves much unnecessary labor. So that we can state, the 
first compartment into which the yarn is entered is Num- 
ber 1, and would therefore be the back end of the whole 
unit. And since there are five of these, they will be called 
in their order, Numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5, as they appear in 


sketch. 

Compartment Number 1 is best constructed of some 
wood of the kind similar to cypress or of that particular 
kind itself. Next, Number 2 compartment, should be made 
of a good grade of east iron. Numbers 3, 4 and 5 com- 
partments can be either of iron or wood, but as the latter 
material is the least expensive of these two, it is just as 
well to have them of wood of the same type as compart- 
ment Number 1, and of about the same capacity so as to 
make a fairly uniform machine throughout. 

In the case of the rollers in Number 1 compartment 
these should be six in number, of about ten inches in diam- 
eter and of a hard wood similar to chestnut. These are 
turned so as to have a wooden journal about 21% inches in 
diameter, and these journals in turn, should be covered 
with a covering of lead at least 14-inch or more thick. The 
bearings in which these rolls so constructed run, should 
also be lead-lined so that lead runs in lead. The one point 
in this construction is that it is made so that it will suitably 
resist the reaction, chemically speaking, of the solution 
which is put into this Number 1 compartment, or Number 
1 bath into which the yarn first enters. This bath should 
be kept cool during the operation of dyeing this method of 
securing tan shades, and should never be allowed to become 
warmer than 60 degrees F. at any time during a run. 

In the event, however, that a better equipment is de- 
sired than that outlined thus far, the use of Monel metal 
can be employed. The wooden compartment Number 1 
can be lined with this metal and the rolls used in this 
same box, can also be made of Monel metal, with bearings 
and journals of this same metal alloy, which will then 
complete an equipment that will outwear any other unit 
that can be used, and especially for this purpose, where 
the reaction of the solution used has such a disintegrating 
effect on the other equipment already mentioned, but 
which, of course, is naturally, much cheaper as a first cost. 
In the end, however, Monel metal equipment is the cheap- 
est, as it will outwear anything else yet put on the market 
for this and many other purposes, owing to its resisting 
qualities to chemical reactions, 

When Monel metal rolls are used, they can be of small- 
er diameter; about six inches would be large enough. 

Still another alternative in the construction of this Num- 


ber 1 compartment is here suggested, in that the box itself 
could be of wood, and the rolls and the bearings for them 
Although in this latter case the 
box is not lined with this same metal, the wearing parts are 


thus insured for a longer usage than would be the case of 


could be of Monel metal. 


wooden rolls with lead bearings. 

Between Number 1 and Number 2 compartments, there 
should be a good set of squeeze rolls, both being of good 
grade rubber-covered heavy rolls, or one steel roll on the 
bottom with a heavy rubber-coated roll on top so as to in- 
sure a very good excretion of the liquid in the warp as it 
comes out of the iron liquor in Number 1 compartment and 
enters Number 2. This same characteristic should be the 
ease in between compartments Numbers 2 and 3, Numbers 
3 and 4, and also Numbers 4 and 5. Thus, with good as- 
surance of being able to give the yarn an adequate squeeze 
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between the various baths or liquors in the entire length 
of the machine, from compartment to compartment, an un- 
necessary evil and objectionable feature is eliminated— 
that of carrying an unnecessary quantity of liquor from 
one bath into another, and possibly destroying the quality 
of the baths in 1 and 2 compartments or changing their 
chemical constitution, 
which would consequently destroy the identity of the bath 
in Number 2 compartment and the shade at the same time. 
So although it may at times not seem to be of such im- 
portance to look carefully after this and other apparently 
minor mechanical factors, correction of that idea in time 
will give the results most desired. 

At the nip rolls between compartments 3 and 4, and 4 
and 5, and on coming out of 5, there should be a perforated 
spray pipe so as to shoot the water directly into the yarn 
going into the nip, as it comes out of the compartment, 
thus facilitating the washing operation considerably. 
Use a good grade Nitrate of Iron solution in ecompart- 


and also bringing about a reaction 


ha 
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In using the automatic feed tanks, care should be ex- 


ercised in controlling the amount of the feed, by the use of 
a very good grade of valves made of bronze, and when 
once the desired shade has been secured by running a short 


machine, tied 
as to wheth- 


piece of the regular warp yarn through the 


to a leader. This will give the operator an idea 

r he is ready to proceed with his regular set of yarn or 
not by giving him a small sample which can then be quick- 
ltoa saiaialie or a new 


When the run is started, 


ly dried and matched sample of a 


shade desired, as the case may be. 
the two liquors in the two feed tanks are started simulta- 
it comes 


neously, and constant watching of the shade as 


out at the front end of the machine will insure evenness of 
shade throughout the full length of the warps. 


Compartment Numbers 3, and 4 and 5, ean, if desired, 


made all in one section 


afore-de- 


and too, be 
and fastened to compartment 2, with the 


scribed quality of nip rolls, one pair between 


more economically, 
same 
each two 


compartments. 
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with the amount of liquor at about 
gallons, and standing at Twaddle, 
at a temperature of not more than 60 degrees F., at any 


250 


and 


Number 1, 


ment 
about 22 degrees 
time during the operation of dyeing. 

In the feed tank, which should be large enough to hold 
at least 100 gallons, so as to provide a feed long enough 
to take length, the 
iron liquor is made up to the same or slightly stronger con- 
of any weakening that might 
earried by the well boiled 


eare of warps up to 10,000 yards 
sisteney, so as to take care 
possibly take place by the water 
out yarn as it comes from the boiling-out box or machine. 
eaustie soda 
Twaddle, 
of liquor should be about the same as in 
This so- 


however, 


In compartment Number 2, a solution of 


is made up to a strength of about 115 degrees 
and the quantity 
the case of the bath in Number 1 compartment. 
lution of caustic soda in the second compartment, 
is brought to the boiling point at the beginning of the run 
on the yarn, and should be kept at a boil throughout the 
run. In another feed tank of the the 
one connected with compartment Number 1, there should be 
a solution of caustic soda also, of a strength a little 
than that in the Number 2 compartment and this should be 
sufficient in quantity to take care of the same length of 


same capacity as 


better 


warps as mentioned. 


Nod 


NOS 


In compartment 


supply of 


there should be a good 


water at hand, and this should be assured by a good sized 


pipe to conduct it this compartment as well as to Num- 


bers 4 and 5. A steam pipe should also be connected 

each of these three compartments, so that heat may be 

applied to the solutions therein if necessary at any time. 
With the solutions in Numbers 2 and 3 ready, and 


Number 3, 
pipe, and with 
Number 4 
ake up the 


with warm water in running in and out by 


means of an overflow steam suffietent to keep 


this wash water warm, and made up the same 


are now ready to finishing 
o Number 5 e This bath 
about one-half a tank of water to 


fifth of the 


f soluble or sulphonated castor oil, of 


as Number 3, we 


bath whieh is put int ympartment. 


is made up to which 


s added about one- quantity of a good grade 


( about two per cent 


of the 
of yarn 


amount of varn run, by weight. That is, if the set 
2 500 pounds 


feed tank of the san 


weighs use 50 pounds of a 50 per 


cent oil, putting into a e dimensions 
and attached and fitted in the same manner as those con- 


compartments 1 and 2, 40 pounds 
(about 120 


there is in 


nected with the tanks at 


of oil and filling this tank up with warm water, 


to the same number of gallons as 
The 


} 


then also be brought to the same heat 


degrees F.) 


two tanks of feed solutions. bath in the 


should 


the other 


compartment 
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and then the whole machine is ready to start the set of 
yarn up. ; 

For a set of four to six or eight warps, use this feed 
for the first two dips or runs, applying one-half of the 
feed thus made up to each run, feeding at a speed to give 
very nearly one-half of the desired shade in these first two 
runs or dips. 

For the third and fourth runs or dips, the same solu- 
tions are again made up and to the same quantities, if 
the desired half shade has been secured in the first two 
runs. Should the result by any chance not come out as 
specified, it will be necessary for the operator to make up 
his baths so as to secure the desired result, either lighter 
or darker as the case may be. And to ascertain this defi- 
nitely before starting the set through on the third and 
fourth dips, or runs, it is well to tie a piece of the warp 
taken from the set after the second run, and attaching it 
to the leader in the machine, run this through twice, so 
as to give it the same number of immersions as the set 
would receive, and then dry this sample piece to see if it 
has been dyed to the desired shade. When this result is 
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known, and satisfactory, the operator is then ready to 
proceed with his set for the two finishing runs. 

In the case of runs or dips numbers one, two, and three, 
compartments Numbers 3, 4 and 5 should have running wa- 
ter going through them. In the case of compartment 3, 
the water should be slightly warmed, as coming out of the 
hot caustic solution, this would have a better effect on the 
yarn, and at the same time remove an excess of caustic 
soda. Compartments 4 and 5 can be cool running water, 
and in all three cases the water should be shooting into 
the nips between the rolls and into the yarn going into the 
nip from the spray pipes, located there. 

On making the fourth run, compartment Number 5 of 
course is made up with the warm oil solution, and this 
softening ingredient is left in the yarn for the purpose of 
giving the warp a better hand or feel, and to remove some- 
what the harsh feel that otherwise would be the case where 
the oil left out. This latter characteristic will be apparent 
after the yarn has been dried and also as it goes through 
the process of manufacture, after dyeing. 


Loyalty 


BY U. DODGE. 


The Back Yard Transportation Co., Ltd., handled coal 
and comedy. It handled the coal with a shovel and an 
antiquated dump cart to the accompaniment of a deal of 
profanity and bickering among the personnel. It dispensed 


the comedy gratuitously as a by-product to all and sun- 
dry, especially to the dye-house boss who was a humorist 


in his own right. It operated under the direction of and 
was kept at its high state of inefficiency by the powers of 
invective of Mr. Campbell, the yard boss, and was limited 
to one engineer and one engine. 

The engineer was a person of ginger cake discoloration 
and indefinite age who went by the name of Ida which was 
an injustice. He was not that kind of a person although 
his voice, under stress of aggravation or excitement did 
have a peculiar habit of climbing into the feminine regis- 
ter. He had earned that misnomer through his propensity 
for declaring in despairing shrieks, “I’d a durn sight ruther 
be daid than haffta fool with you, You Ol’—” 

The engine, having never received any formal appella- 
tion was listed on the inventory sheet as Mule, 1... .$4.98, 
this odd amount being arrived at through the theory that 
while he might possibly have been worth as much as five 
dollars whole, he was generally shy at least two cent’s 
worth of skin as the result of periodical willpower con- 
tests with Ida, in which, it might be said in passing, she 
did not always come out second best. Financial ratings, 
however, as we all know, are no indication of real personal 
worth. There was proof of this in the case of our ambi- 
sextrous hero, whose long and faithless service had earned 
for him, from the coal pile to the boiler house and back 
again, the affectionate sobriquet of You Ol’ Fool, You, 
which, when pronounced in a high and exasperated voice, 
always had the effect of making her behave that way. 

For years it had been common ground for argument 
as to which had the most sense, but no permanent decision 
had ever been reached. Not that it mattered to The Back 
Yard Transportation Co., Ltd., or to its limited personnel. 
Mutually contemptuous. they went their noisy, stubborn 


way, from the coal pile to the boiler house and back again, 
many times a day, each firmly convinced that the other 
was a fool, each utterly worthless by himself, and together 
worth twice as little. They listened with united indiffer- 
ence to the ravings of the yard boss and the master me- 
chanie and kept the steam pressure on a descending scale 
which was never, somehow, quite low enough to stop the 
mill entirely, and never quite high enough to get it up to 
speed. 

From time immemorial the engine had been urged by 
invocation, and depreciation, by petition and expostulation, 
by supplication, obsecration, incantation, imprecation and 
indiscriminate thumps upon the anatomy, to move along a 
little faster. To no avail. For an equal stretch of years 
the engineer had been threatened with summary and imme- 
diate dismissal if he let that coal pile in the boiler house 
get one lump smaller than it was now, to which he shrieked 
unfailing reply that “Caint nobody git nothin’ outen this 
hyuh mule. Howcome y’all caint git me—stan’ still, You 
Ol Fool, You—git me a mule? I’d a durn sight ruther 
be daid—whoa, You O)/—” 

The straw that finally broke the Campbell’s back was 
three barrels of whitewash. They were made for the vil- 
lage fence, but never got there. They were mixed by the 
dye house boss from a new formula which he had cut out of 
a magazine and which warranted the whitewash to stick. 
They were loaded on the coal cart because the trucks were 
hauling cotton and the painters were all sitting on the top 
rail of the fence waiting for the whitewash to arrive. The 
painters waited until the sharpness of the fence rail made 
them all stand up again, which was pretty late in the after- 
noon, and they decided they might as well go back and see 
what had happened. 

You O! Fool, You, from force of habit and an innate 
cussedness had refused to go past the boiler house door to 
the dye house, so that the three barrels had to be rolled 
out to him on a beam truck. When the first barrel was 
hoisted into the cart, she took a long look around, doubting- 
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ly, as if not knowing what to do. With ‘the second, she 
showed signs of restlessness, but with the third she east a 
reproachful glance at the engineer and seemed rooted to 
the spot with astonishment. It might have been astonish- 
ment, or it might merely have been the effect of the sudden 
and unexpected change in color of the load from jet black 
to jet white on an already overburdened intellect, but what- 
ever did it paralyzed him. Ida cranked both vocally and 
punitively. He adjusted the carburetor with a couple of 
kicks. He disintegrated and reassembled the differential 
with He got behind and pushed while his 


voice climbed the stairs of exasperation to the landing of 


a fence rail. 
desperate endeavor. The yard boss came out of his office 
to request a little quiet so he could hear if the mill was 
All futile. All vain. 


vital foree. The 


running. There was something lack- 


ing—a spark, ¢ dye house boss supplied 


soaked sponge on the end of a stick 


it with an ammonia 

and ran for his life. 
You OV Fool, You took one 

* 


that nice looking sponge and became suddenly alive. 


rorating sniff at 
Very 


that splashed 


long, inv 


much so indeed. He gave one backward surge 


m in the twinkling 


er 1 7s . } 
whitewash all over her and converted fi 


of several astonished eyes into an overgrown white jack 


rabbit. She jumped from neutral to high gear. He went 


from a dead stop to the utmost mulisl 
t 


enaeavor on record, 


and she varied that with a convulsive muscular movement 


s popularly sup- 


barre] disembar] 


generally associated with a dance whic 


posed to have originated in Hawaii. One 
4 office nto a 


ed immediately and sloshed the yard boss 


' 1 
One hopped ott at 
Vt 


whited sepulcher of helpless profanity. 


the machine shop door and transformed that place of black 


oil and steel shavings into an immaculate anathema. The 


third stayed as far as the office of the cloth room book 


keeper where it lightened that gentleman’s color, but not his 
Without Fool. You 


had brought brightness to the whole back yard. 


burden. any such intention, You Ol’ 


stieky sort 


But though it was a fearful, 
that refused to come off through any ans and was 
that made 


like escaped 


the cause of several involuntary elosé 
Mr. Campbell and some of the machini 
criminals, she had a reward, such as it was, 
When the dyer decided that the yard 
thes and office, 


a new driver. 


For Ida got fired. 


boss trying to scrape whitewash from his clo 


the machinists suddenly turned white and the cloth roo: 


book-keeper drying out his books the sun maybe weren’t 
so very funny after all he didn’t quit laughing quite soon 
enough. The yard boss caught the tail en his grin 
and it heightened his temper. He called Ida to him, gave 


him his eandid opinion of him as a mule driver and admin 
istered three violent kicks to the empty air right where Ida 
had just left. So 


near is comedy to tragedy. 


And that 
and it 


It was funny, really. Oh, yes, it sure was. 


whitewash! The magazine said that it would stick 
did. Did anybody ever see a machinist with a 
Well, that darn crew was white for a week. And here was 


Campbell cutting his hair off in chunks so he could go 


white face 


home and get his wife to cut off the rest of it, and the cloth- 
room book-keeper, the old grouch, with his books hung out 
on a line like the family wash. Yes, it was rich, but 
ly so to the dye house boss who hadn’t suffered. 
of time the rest agreed that it was funny, except the 
room book-keeper who was a whining old crab anyway and 
The dyer got a good one off on him. 


most- 
In course 


cloth 


wasn’t expected to. 
He said it had lightened his hue and deepened his ery, and 
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in their glee at anotl 
discomfort. So 
Not until the new drive: 
proved his ability to 
without ever using his wl 
full of coal } 
the yard boss’ ] 
yard, but when 
erete bench 

A ginger cake 


bottom becon ng 
crete bench acquired 
edy, as was 

gone down 

to get mad 
of the mill 
cause that 
Fool, You 
again. It 
did, although 


+] 
otner peop e, 


reaily 


pay ol é 

ooman say. 

in seven block 
her 

git regular 

give out. Ol’ 
Bac k bi 

her eart und 

went on to 

ity. Didn’t 

git back by 

watched the 

amazeme 

fron the benel 


road. Fro 


two-year old. 

the railroad to 
stump in the middle 
of cough she slumped 


two on he r side and 
The smart bla 


if flying frog leap 
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fall. Hard, immovable objects never do. He quickly dis- 
covered that he had landed in the worst place he could have 
picked out, and kept on falling it seemed to him against 
a lot of things, including all of Ida’s fists and feet, his 
head, and anything else hard and unsympathetic that he 
happened to have on hand. Ordinarily the older man 
wouldn’t have stood a chance, but under the circumstances 
he was hardly himself. He was transformed into a forty- 
leg outfit with a hard fist on the end of every leg, and when 
the smart black boy finally found his and began to use 
them for the purpose of running down the railroad track, 
Ida loaned him all he could spare for a good long way. 
Then he went back to the mule. 

Now if this were a real sob story, You Ol’ Fool, You 
would be lying in a very pathetic attitude in the dust of 
the road and Ida would put his head down on the faithful 
old mule’s head, dust to dust, you might say, and bone 
to bone, and together they would sob out a heart-breaking 
tale of unrequited toil, winding up with the simultaneous 
and untimely demise of the old mule, Ida, and maybe some 
of the spectators for good luck. The truth of the matter 
is that Ida had always been paid more than he was really 
worth, judging him by the amount of work he accomplish- 
ed, and the mule had always been well fed which was more 
than she was worth by the same standard, and there was no 
great love between them. So when Ida got back by the gate 
he kicked the former partner of his joys up from the dust, 
and, noticing the manager of the plant coming up at a tear- 
ing rate, he scrambled onto the cart and drove back to the 
stable where he began to unload the wood as fast as he 
could. 

By the time the manager reached the stable, the wood 
was al] taken out of the cart. So was something else that 


the manager didn’t see although he cast an inquiring glance 


around. The yard boss, strolling up, dropped his jaw at 
the sight of Ida climbing back to the cart-seat, but said 
nothing. 

“T thought,” said the manager indicating Ida with his 
thumb, “that you fired that boy.” 

“T did,” the yard boss answered, “but he didn’t stay 
put. Ida, where’s that black boy gone?” 

“Home,” croaked Ida in a bass voice that was strange 
to them both. “He lef’ an’ run away sudden. 
haffta drive this ol’ fool. 


Somebody 
I happened along right handy.” 

“No such thing,” said the manager indignantly. “I saw 
the whole affair. He jumped on that driver you had—best 
driver you ever had—and almost killed him. He beat him 
up and chased him down the track. That black boy is too 
He got more out of this old mule 
than six men like this could ever hope to, and he didn’t 
abuse him either. You get that black boy back. What was 
in that cart?” 

“Only a began Campbell hurriedly, and the 
manager waved him to silence. 

“Gabriel,” he asked, using a name so long buried in the 
payroll that Ida had almost forgotten to answer to it, 
“Gabriel, what was in that cart?” 

“Load o’ wood,” Ida assured him gazing piously up- 
ward so as not to meet his eye. A couple of stars refused 
to be incriminated and dodged behind a cloud. ‘What 
else?” snapped the manager. 

“Suh? Nothin’. Jus’ a load of wood Mr, Campbell 
boughten fuh his cookstove. Too heavy fuh ol’ fool mule. 
That black boy, he driv’ him too fas’, Make me vexed. 


good a driver to lose. 


load—” 
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No time fuh haul wood. Got to haul them coals fuh th’ 
biler house. Nobody kin drive this ol’ fool but me. Been 
haulin’ them coals fuh fifteen year. I knows him.” 

The manager made a noise like a snort and walked 
off. “You get rid of that man,” he flung back over his 
shoulder, “and get that black boy back. I’ll see that he has 
no more interference.” 

From the side of the cart wheel Campbell regarded the 
back of Tragedy’s toil bedewed neck as it shone innocently 
in the sun. His face, which had been white, began to re- 
gain its customary color. “Gabriel,” he asked, “why did 
you do it? You didn’t figure that you owed me anything, 
did you?” 

“That boy, he driv’ too fas’”’ Ida explained, his voice 
trying to go up and going down instead. “Somebody haffta 
look out fuh this ol’ fool mule—stan’ still. Gotta have my 
job back. Ol ooman sick. Flour gittin’ low. Doctor say 
feed her regular. Ol’ ooman say hit won’t be long lessen 
she do. How come y'all fire me? No time to fool with 
wood—hol’ still, mule. I’d a durn sight ruther be daid—” 

“What did that black boy have in that cart?” asked 
Campbell. 

“Nothin’,” replied Ida in pained surprise. “Big boss 
ast me that. Nothin’, only jus’ some wood fuh your house. 
No time fuh wood- 

“Well, you’re fired again!” roared the yard boss. 
get that black boy back.” 

Slowly Tragedy’s yellow neck twisted upon itself until 
it seemed that whatever water was left in it would be wrung 
out of it. Steadfastly his old yellowed eyeballs swung to 
meet the sullen stare of the yard boss, and steadfastly they 
held it. From the one to the other something went; an 
unspoken something that drove them into Campbell’s soul 
and seared it. Something that scorched his innards to a 
crisp and left him sweating outwardly, but dry inside; 
burned bare—and clean. 

“Naw, suh,’’ Ida disagreed, and drove off to the coal 


“Tl 


pile. 

So comedy came back to the back yard, and evidenced 
its return by a raucus roar, which, arising from the vicinity 
of the coal pile and traveling toward the boiler house 
puzzled the cloth room book-keeper into quitting his books 
to investigate and tickled the dye house boss into spasms 
of mirth at the sound of Ida returned to his job with a 
You Ol’ Fool, You, recognizing the tones of 
the imprecations which proceeded from the cart seat, al- 


bass voice. 


though they were in a strange key, waggled his ears and 
settled down to her old time leisurely gait. The cloth room 
book-keeper gave a grunt of surprise and returned to his 
books while the dye house boss cracked his heels in the 
air and mixed up a color wrong. But the yard boss, lift- 
ing down from the nail on which they hung, all the keys per- 
taining to his stewardship, took them to the front office and 
deposited them on the manager’s desk. 

“T have come,” he said, “to make a confession and an 
appeal. 

“The confession, as I suppose you already know, al- 
though I do not know how you learned it, is that I have 
been stealing from this company. That black boy had a 
sack of feed in that cart under the wood which I was send- 
ing up to my house, and he would have gotten away with it 
if Gabriel had not seen him put it there. It was not the 
first sack, and I have taken other things. There is no use 
in mincing words. Since I have been working here, I have 
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taken what I could. Altogether it is not much, but such 
as it is, I cannot replace it. I am too poor. Neither have 
I any excuse save the dire necessity of poverty. That is 
my confession. 


“My appeal concerns myself and Gabriel, but it is for 
him that I make it first. That old ginger-cake lunkhead, 
worthless as he is, has taught me that there is something 
greater than the ordinary events of life, greater than the 
mere holding or losing of a job, greater than money, greater 
even than life itself sometimes. He has taught me that 
he possesses something to a superlative degree which I, who 
thought myself so much better than he is, have not so far 
ever possessed at all, and that is loyalty. He is loyal to 
that old mule, loyal to me who fired him and to the man who 
got his place, loyal to the company he has served for fifteen 
years, even after it had discarded him as useless. He saw 
that black boy put that sack of feed into the cart and knew 
that I must have told him to do it, yet he would not let his 
old working partner be robbed of feed, and stood up in 
the road to prevent it. After that, although by all rights 
he owes us nothing, he refused to tell either on me who 
fired him or the black boy who got his job. My appeal to 
you for him is to let him stay here on that job or some 
other. You need faithful men, of however humble capacity. 
As for me, I resign, of course. My appeal for myself is 
that you do nothing that will keep me from getiing an- 
other job. I have a family dependent on my work, and I 
promise to stay honest.” 

For a long time the manager sat without speaking, 
looking out of the window toward the mill. Loyalty! he 
‘was thinking. What a big word! Suddenly he turned to 
the yard boss. “Loyalty!” he repeated aloud and thumped 
“T have been trying to think for a long time 
just what it is that I need around this place, and it has 
remained for you to supply the word. 


his desk. 


What do you know 
about loyalty, you dirty—” 
“Thief,” answered the yard boss. “Heretofore nothing 


From now on I hope to learn.” 

The manager twiddled his watch chain as was his habit 
What should he do? What could he do 
more than what the man had already prescribed for him- 
self? 
to stay out of jail. 
pentant when they were caught, and began to whine about 
‘some form of virtue and their families, and use a lot of 
big words. 


when thinking. 
Let him go. He ought to consider himself fortunate 


Loyalty! They all got mighty re- 


True, he had come and made his own confession, 
but he would have been caught in the end anyhow. Let 


him quit, the skunk, and be damned to him. 


Still, there was something to be said for this loyalty 
stuff. Mentally he reviewed the men who worked under 
him; the cloth room book-keeper with his grouch, the dye 
house boss with his cheap self sufficiency, and the others. 
They did their work. Beyond that, how far did they go? 
How much would they put themselves out to save the 
How much would they do for 
him to save him from losing his own job? 


company unnecessary loss? 
The manager 
was a wise man in the wisdom that experience in the hand- 
He 
knew the weakness, the meanness, the unreliabilty that 


hing of other men brings. He knew his own kind. 
adorns the human character like a fringe of weeds around 
a flower bed, but he knew that these are only the weeds 
He knew that a 
man could fall, and falling, gain strength for his rise. 


that spring from good ground beneath. 
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Besides, it took something of a man ome and make such 
a confession voluntarily. 
“Do you suppose,’ he asked, 
some of this loyalty business, you 
on this plant and the men you wo 


a a a e 
the back yard for keeps and the 


So Comedy stayed in 
yard boss going to his office with a | 2ys heard all 
about it from the dyer. 

“Much oblige,” 
a sample skein of yarn. “I 
that old Ida back again. Haven’t 
he left. Say, what do you suppose 


he was out? 


yelled that individual as he wrung out 


owe you a set up for hiring 
good laugh since 
while 


ppened to hin 


His voice went down on him. It’s bass now 


’ 


and he ean’t get han about harp, I reckon. 


I told 


funny. 


any highen 


him look out he didn’t eut himself on it. Sure is 


some for a bateh of 


I was in here weighin; 
yarn, and I heard the awfullest racket ever, and I couldn’t 


figure out what it was, so I looked and there was Ida wrang- 


ling that old mule up to the boiler house just like old times 


and trying to scream at him, but couldn’t. The old mule 
He was stuck for fair until I 


week and threw it 


wouldn’t go, either. went 
and got a piece of cloth I bleached last 
over the cart. After a while that old fool mule looked back 
ind saw that cloth and thought it was some more whitewash 
Say! before Ida could yell Whoa he was up by the 


That pair sure does 


boiler 
house all backed up ready to unload. 
bring life to this back yard. I wouldn’t have missed them 
for anything.” 

“Life,” said the yard boss. “You said it. They have 
e, although I don’t suppose you would 


told 


brought real life to n 
have sense enough to understand what I mean if I 
vou. I’m glad I didn’t miss them.” 

“Yah! Say, take y 


the matter, didn’t get 


What’s 
The 


voice. 


our foot off that sob pedal. 


, + + — 9 
any breakfast this morning? 


all is that Ida is about his 


Says he used to sing soprano at his church and now he has 


funniest part of it 
to sing bass. Says he lost his job in the choir because just 
about every other nigger is a born bass singer and they 
can’t use him any I laughed so much I went and 
weighed out the dye wrong for this batch of I bet 


that old nitwit out in the front office is going to raise blue 


more. 


yarn. 


Hell when he finds it out—if he does.” 
For a Campbell 
Then he suddenly banged the dye h 


information. 


the left 


moment pondered this 
ouse boss in 
eye with a flying fist. 

“Nitwit yourself,” he said, and hung up his keys. 


J. F. Greex, Jr. has resigned as overseer of spinning 
and winding at the Fort Valley Cotton Mills, Fort Valley, 
Ga., to become overseer of night spinning, spooling, twist- 
ing and winding at the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Reynolds, Ga. 

Victor HENDRICKSON, well 
dustry, has been appointed plant manager of the 


Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


achine in- 
Fidelity 


known in the 


overseer at Easley 


G. P. Garrett, formerly clothroon 
Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C., has succeeded A. S, Dockins in a 


similar position at the Woodside Cotton Mills, Simpson- 


ville, s. C. is sueceeded by H. H. 


Kennemore. 


At Liberty, Mr. Garrett 

J. L, RutNewARDT has resigned as overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Dover Mills Company, Shelby, N. C., 
to aecept the position of general overseer of spinning and 
spooling at the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 
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Spinning Discussion Held at Raleigh 


Formation of a new discussion section, and some inter- 
esting discussion, featured the meeting held by the Spin- 
ning Division of the Southern Textile Association at the 
North State West Raleigh, N. C., on 
was the first discussion meet- 


Carolina College, 


Friday, February 5. This 
ing to be located in this section of North Carolina, and 


while the attendance naturally was comparatively small, 
of the interest 


men of the 


meeting developed an 
which is certain to 


the introduction 
among the mil] territory 
expand through the medium of the new division, which was 
started for the benefit of the fine yarn spinners in that 
section. 

F. Gordon Cobb, secretary-treasurer and general dis 
cussion chairman of the Association, was present at the 


West 


the new 


Raleigh meeting, and announced the organization of 
section. C. M. 
Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, N. 
R. Gilbert, superintendent, Caraleigh Mills 


Black, superintendent, Borden 
C., was appointed 
as chairman; L. 
Company, Raleigh, as assistant 
Hill, superintendent, Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, as sec- 


chairman, and Norman B. 
retary. This new division will operate as a subdivision of 


the discussion organization, under Spinning Chairman 
Harris, and its meetings will be reported to the semi- 


annual meetings of the Association. 


Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Spinning Division, pre- 
sided at the West Raleigh meeting, and following the invo- 
cation by Mr. Gilbert, introduced Secretary Cobb, who 
The held in 
North Carolina for the purpose of attracting the men in 
that section; and at the state college for the benefit of the 


opened the meeting. meeting was Eastern 


students at the textile school there. “We are very glad to 
get the textile students interested in our manufacturing 
problems,” said Mr. Cobb, “and to have an opportunity of 
meeting with them. Our object in holding these sectional 
meetings—for the benefit of the students I will explain this 
—is in order to concentrate on the problems of each de 


The 


ported to the semi-annual meetings of the Textile Associa- 


partment. results of the sectional meetings are re- 


tion. 

“Realizing that our methods of practical manufactur- 
ing are somewhat at variance with the standards set up, 
we have recently been making some effort to get the the- 
oretical man and the practical man together in order to 
set up tentative standards, so to speak, for the different 
things in the mill, such as spindle speeds, drafts, twists, 
ete., the things on which we are not now complying with 
the standards as set up. 

“For example, I believe it would be a task to find many 
mills that are putting in the standard of twist in the rov- 
ing as now laid down, where they are making 30s warp 
yarn from American 1-inch cotton. Surely then, either the 
standards are wrong, or the mills are certainly making a 
mess of things. 

“This brings to mind one particular question in manu- 
facturing which shows clearly the need of co-operation be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical man. I am confi- 
dent that if you should ask a number of practical spinners 
who are making 40s filling from American 1-inch cotton 
if a tooth of twist added to the roving will make their spin- 
ing run better in hot summer weather or when the work 
runs badly, they would unanimously answer yes. On the 


other hand, theoretically, I believe, that we should only in 
sert enough twist in the roving to keep the roving from 
breaking back in the ereel. On this question somebody's 
wrong. Now it is going to be quite interesting to have 
the theoretical and practical man come together to thrash 
out such problems as this. 

“Only a few years ago, I am sorry to say, there was a 


much coolness between the theoretical man and the prac 
tical man as there was between men from opposite sides 
of the Mason and Dixon line, but, thank goodness, thé 
Mason and Dixon line is ancient history, and the practical 
man has found out that the theoretical man is his best 
friend.” After his remarks, Mr. Cobb called upon Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, president of North Carolina State College, who 
diseussed the co-ordinated condition existing in the various 
vrowing of the 


phases of the textile industry, fron’ the 


cotton through to its sale, and pointed out how the stati 
college was endeavoring to co-operate with the state in 
dustry in its program of development. 


broached by Dr. was, 


One interesting thought Brooks 
“Of what value is it to you to know whether cotton cured in 
the seed gives the fiber more oil and gives it greater length, 
or whether it is best to gin it immediately after picking?” 
This later was discussed by Thomas Nelson, dean of th 
textile department. 

Speaking next, Mr. Nelson endorsed the welcome of D1 
Brooks, and invited an inspection of the textile school. 
Referring to the manufacture of cotton, he said that 
“sometimes I think mill 


our industry to the people of the world as we should. We 


that we as men do not hold up 
are apt to refer to the manufacturing end of the industr 
as something that does not require scientifie knowledge; 


ar 


+ 


and yet we get the individual fibers, thousands of them to 
the inch, and each independent of the other, and put them 
together and make a thread out of them—and yet some 
It is a scientific 

I claim there 


are as many scientific men in the mills as there are in an\ 


times we eall it a little bit of cotton varn. 


business and must be treated scientifically. 


other industry.” 

In regard to designing, Mr. Nelson pointed out that 
“When we speak of designing, we think of fabrie desig 
and yet that is not all there is to design. 
We must design a cotton yarn before we can make a serv 
iceable cotton fabric; we must have the correct proportio. 
of yarn. Realization of this by the manufacturers is what 
has made English broadeloths, about which we have heard 
so much recently—so popular. I think it is generally ad 
mitted that the English broadcloth is one of the best fabric 
made, but I am satisfied that we can make in this country 
as good a broadcloth as they make abroad. I might say 
there is an exception to that in the very finest yarns, but I 
do not hesitate to say that we are making fabries as good 
as imported fabrics.” 

In regard to the British, 
fabrics of intricate design, Mr. Nelson pointed out 


cotton 


that 


French and German 


they are expensive due to the high weaving cost on hand 


looms. He continued, “If we ean train the 


who have vision to look forward and see if possible what 


young men 


the people want, we will produce intricate designs in 
country, and we will make progress.” Discussing the work 
of the textile school, Mr. Nelson said that “we want to 


make our school one of real service to the mills. We want 
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every mill man to feel that he can come to our school, and 
if he has any problems which he would like to have us 
help solve, we want him to come to us. We expect to put 
in our school an experimental and research laboratory 
where we ean make these tentative standards such as have 
been mentioned by Mr. Cobb. If we can get some general 
standard from which to build, then we have gained some- 
thing, and we are hoping to take our machinery and make 
these different tests.” 

Telling of work that had been accomplished, Mr. Nelson 
told of looking over recently a thesis by one of the boys 
on the manufacture of 20s yarn with different rovings. 
Starting with the slubber, the student had experimented 
with different twists all the way through to the spinning. 
On the spinning frame he said he tried from 3.75 to 8.00 
as a twist, and “it was interesting to note that when he 
got to 4.75, he had the best breaking strength in all the 
yarns he made. Is he correct? That is one thing we wish 
to demonstrate.” 

Getting into the practical discussion, Mr. Gilbert 
brought up the first question—“One thing that there is 
some difference in opinion on is the setting of spinning 
rolls. What we want to know is how far apart you should 
set spinning rolls on inch cotton, and what do you eall 
inch cotton?” 

Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre Manu- 
facturing Company, Gastonia, N. C., was requested to tell 
his method. “I do not know whether I could give you that,” 
he said. “It would depend on whether you were using the 
light unweighted roll in the middle. With the weighted roll 
the general practice is 1/16 to 1/8, depending on the 
amount of stock. The more stock, the more it should be; 
and then it depends somewhat on the character of the cot- 
ton, as to its uniformity. On uniform cotton the rolls can 
be set closer. In the last few years some cotton made in 
the irrigated sections of California and Arizona runs more 
uniform, and there has been such improvement that it is 
much more uniform, These settings are from bite to bite 
of the rolls.” 

In order to make the discussion more intelligible, Mr. 
Gilbert drew on a blackboard a swatch of cotton, marking 
as A the largest bulk of the swatch, as B from tip to tip 
of the swatch pulled, and as C an average between the two 
extremes of A and B. It was decided to use 5 to 6 hank 
roving as a basis for the discussion. Mr. Dilling said that 
in his opinion, setting to take care of the longest fibers 
which could not be gotten out. as represented by C, would 
be an extreme. 

W. G. Reynolds, superintendent, Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company, Salem, N. C., declared that “there is only 
ye way to set those rolls, and that is just as close as you 
ean get them, on 1-inch cotton. For every 16th of an inch 
you set them wider than that; on Whitin, Saco-Lowell, or 
anv other machine with a 7/8-inch middle roller and a 1- 
inch front roller, you will make your yarn five pounds 
weaker. The only way to set them is just as close as you 
ean get them.” 

Professor Hillton, of State College, declared his ex- 
perience is to set as close as possible to get the roving 
through. He stated, replying to Mr. Gilbert, that the 
“staple” would be considered as C, that is, the average 
bulk of the cotton. 

J. T. Phillips pointed out that the measurement C 
would be the average bulk of the eotton, plus one-half the 
longer fibers. Mr. Harris said in his opinion it is a good 
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idea to break some of the long fibers, and continued. “I be- 


lieve one of the best things I have done this past year was 
to go into that thoroughly; it improved our mill wonder- 
fully. We went into the card room—allowing the part 
marked C on the slubbers with a .74 hank roving, and al- 
lowed a quarter-inch over staple. On the intermediates, 
we allowed 3/16-inch over staple, and on the speeders 1/8- 
inch. We went to the spinning room and closed up as close 
as we could get them. We are supposed to have full inch 
cotton; it is just barely inch. On the spinning we got 
1/6-inch over from bite to bite, and I believe we are 
breaking some of the long fibers, but it has increased our 
breaking strength about five pounds.” 

J. H. Haddock, research department, Erwin Cotton 
Mill Company, Durham, asked Mr. Gilbert if on his draw- 
ing the average bulk represented by C was not approxi- 
mately the same as from the right-hand line of A, repre 
senting the great bulk, to the left-hand of B, representing 
the extremes. He then asked why it would be any advan 
tage to go over C, since that would take in the extremes. 


David Clark pointed out, in connection with the dis- 


cussion on the amount of inch fiber found in inch eotton, 


that according to tests made by Oliver G. Murphy, of West 


Point, that in ineh eotton it ran from 3/8-inch to 1-inch. 


with an average of 5/8-inch, with about only 20 per cent 


coming up to full inch. 
Discussing another phase, Mr. Dilling declared that 
“another phase of it is this: I believe the way to get the 


ne rouers as 


greatest strength out of the yarn is to set 
] 
if 


elose as possib », but when you do that, I do not believe 


you make as smooth and slick a strand of yarn as if you 
set them wider. I think for some classes of work this will 
be better than on others; sometimes breaking strength is 


not of the greatest importance as it is in weaving yarns.” 





Peter Quinn, of the Draper Corporation, was called 


upon, and declared that with the weighted roller, when the 


rolls are set wider, weak varn will result. What the mills 
are doing now, he said, “is to take the weight off the mid- 
dle roller and put in a one-piece saddle and close them 
up.” ; 

J. V. McCombs, general superintendent, Fountain 


Mills, Tarboro, N. C., deelared that in his opinion it would 


he a difficult matter to arrive at any kind of a standard 


for setting rolls on inch cotton. He pointed out that with 
heavy-body western cotton, settings had to be entirely 
different from those on loeal cotton; also that in addi- 
tion to the body and character, the atmospherie conditions 


+ + 


have something to do with it, citing the case of 





his State, on the same cotton. which runs the 
on eotton on which he cannot close his ro 


In regard to the heavy body wester? otton, Mr. Ri 


olds pointed out that “we will get cockled yarn provided 
we haven’t set the rolls properly in the preceding pro 
cesses; if you have the rolls on the fly frames set right 
you can widen them on the spinning.” He repeated his 
rule for setting as close as possible; as a concrete exam- 


ple, when the question was asked, he declared that “on a 
Whitin spinning frame, as close as they will go, mecha 
ically.” 

“Tsn’t it a fact,” asked Mr. Phillips, “that in setting 


rolls you take about the same conception that 





travelers? The book will tell vou what size travel 


but that is just a starting point, and it is necessary to 
make adjustments according to loeal eonditions. For ex- 
ample, the eap bar nebs in the spinning might be worn.” 
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Summing up the discussion, Mr. Harris, the chairman, 
declared finally that it seems to be the concensus of opin- 
ion that the proper setting is “as close as you can to avoid 


cockled yarn.” 

And, Mr. Gilbert added, “Don’t forget that you will go 
a little bit closer after you think it will cockle the yarn.” 

At this point Mr. Dilling reverted to the question 
raised by Dr. Brooks—as to whether it is better to gin 
cotton immediately after picking, or let it stand in the 
seed for a period of time to absorb the oil from the seed, 
and asked Mr. Nelson for information on this. 

“That isn’t a new question at all,’ said Mr. Nelson. 
“T remember when I first came to Raleigh, Mr. Morley, 
then president of the Caraleigh Mills, asked me if it would 
do cotton any good if we put back some of that cottonseed 
oil. It is really a question as to whether it would be bet- 
ter to store it and gin it later. I am not referring to 
spraying oil on cotton. This plan would seem imprac- 
ticable, for it would require tremendous warehouses, Such 
tests are worth while, however, and, as Dr. Brooks said, 
we can refer you to Dr. Winters. They are now making 
some of these tests. I believe cotton will ‘absorb a certain 
amount of the oil from the seed if it were stored, but I am 
not sure you would find room to store it. The biggest 
thing about ginning cotton, however, is in getting the fibers 
mixed at the gin. That is one thing on which the cotton 
manufacturers and growers should get together, and see 
that cotton is ginned and baled properly and not mixed at 
the gin.” 

Leaving the question of cotton, the meeting next took 
up the following difficulty reported by C. M. Black, of 
Goldsboro, superintendent of the Borden Manufacturing 
Company—“We have a difficulty that appears from time 
to time, early in the morning, in the Fall and Winter, soon 
after starting-up time, on a certain section, for the first 
two doffs. If I hold a bobbin up between me and the 
light, I ean see a kind of black spray that looks like oil. 
If I touch it, it smears over the yarn. After the frames 
warm up this condition disappears. I want somebody to 
tell us where the trouble is.” 

Mr. McCombs said he had had that trouble from smoke 
coming into the mill at night. 

“We have it on one side of the mill,” said Mr. Black. 
“Our winding room is between the spinning and the rail- 
road tracks. Our decision was that it was sort of like a 
conditioning room, with the steam letting down, and that 
the oil came from the bands, so we cut them off and put on 
new ones, but it did not make any difference.’ 
“T nearly lost my job once on that account,” said W. C. 
Phillips, overseer spinning, Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, 
N. C. “My boss 
occasionally. I 
and we changed oil and it kept on. 


told me I had to find it. It just came up 


tried to make out that it was the oil, 
I decided my spindle 
was running too fast and caused the oil to come out. It 


occurs mostly on fine yarns. The rack sets so low at the 
bottom so long it causes that, and you must keep these 
¢lean.” 

J. F. Lockey, of the Liberty Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. 
C., said he had found this to be caused from the settlement 
of coal at night, from the railroad. D. C. Jones, super- 
intendent, Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., said he had found it to come from smoke from a switch- 
But, said Mr. Black, “it bothers us 


only on the first two doffs, and with trains passing all 


track near the mill. 


dav long, it looks as if it would happen during the day.” 
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The humidity from the overnight shutdown causes it, 
declared Mr. Jones. 

An inquiry from the chairman as to experiences witl 
a system of vacuum cleaning brought no responses. 

The next question, presented by Mr. Lockey was, “I 
would like to hear some discussion on making 20s, wary 
twist, on a 2-inch ring, 7-inch traverse, with a front roll 
speed of 142 r.p.m.” The chairman asked for details from 
men running 20s. 

Mr. Phillips said he has a spindle speed of 8,000 r.p.m. 
with a 4.00-hank double roving, 3.30 twist multiple, and 
gets 146 r.p.m. on the front roll, hosiery yarns. 

With a 17/8-inch ring, 6-inch traverse, 4.00-hank roy 
ing, 8,000 r.p.m. spindle speed, 4.50 twist multiple, an 
other member reported a front roll speed of 136 r.p.m. 

Mr. McCombs said he has 8,300 r.p.m. spindle speed 
4.60 twist, and a front roll speed of 142 r.p.m. The rela 
tion of the cylinder to whirl is 775, with an 8-inch cylin 
der. 

Mr. Hill reported a front roll speed of 145 r.p.m., 7,90¢ 
r.p.m. spindle speed, 7-inch cylinder, 3.75 hank roving, 3.30 
twist multiple. 

C, M. Black said he gets 144 r.p.m. front roll speed, 
with 7,800 r.p.m. spindle speed, from 4.00-hank roving. 

On 3.85-hank roving, 11/2 turns over standard warp 
twist, 8,500 spindle speed, reported Mr. Stevens, of Dur 
ham, he gets 120 r.p.m. on the front roll. 

Mr. Lockey then said, “I want to find out 
practical men here if it is practical to run 20s/2 on a 7 


from thx 


inch traverse, with a 2-inch ring, 3.25-hank roving, 8,50( 
spindle speed, double creel, with a 4.70 twist multiple, at 
142 r.p.m, on the front roller?” 

In Mr. Dillings opinion, “the spindle speed is low for 
the front roll speed. I 
he is doing it he is getting by with a piece of good work, 
and he ought to congratulate himself.’ Mr. Reynolds 
agreed with Mr. Dilling, stating he was familiar with Mr. 
Lockey’s plant, and when the weather is bad his work is 
off standard 
lay-out for 20’s, which he gave, #eclaring it was not prac 
tical. “I make 20s from single roving, 2.56-hank, witl 
8,300 r.p.m. spindle speed, 4.70 twis' and 124 r.p.m. or 
the front roller.” 

The chairman asked for the spindle speeds of the men 
present running 20s, which were given as follows: 7,900 
r.p.m., 8,200 r.p.m., 8,500 r.p.m., 8,300 r.p.m., 8,000 r.p.m. 
7,200 r.p.m., and 8,000 r.p.m. 

Angle of Spinning Frame Stands. 
The practice of raising the roll stands on spinning 


think he is on the extremes. It 


running. Mr. Jennings was asked for his 


frames by increasing the inclination of the rolls from 2° 
discussed. R. W. Philip ex 
plained the procedure adopted by W. L. Phillips, who in 
creased the angle, and moved the stand closer to the front 


to 35 degrees was next 


which resulted in the front roll being nearer the thread 
guide, and taking the yarn off of the bottom steel rolle: 
to a certain extent. David Clark stated he had talked t 
Mr. Phillips about this; that “he had some old frame 
with the 35-degree angle, and found these doing just as 
good work as the new frames, on which he had 35-degre: 
angle stands installed. He raised his frame four 
inches off of the floor in order for the spinners to reac! 
the work better. He has been able to get ten more revo 
lutions on the front roll and much better spinning.” 

A man reported the advantage of a more evenly dis 
tributed twist by the use of this method. 


also 
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Commenting upon this practice, Mr. Dilling said, in 
connection with the raising of the frames, that “a good 
number of our older frames are lower than is best for the 
conditions we have today. Years ago, the machinery build- 
ers made frames closer to the floor because of the smaller 
But now our conditions are such 
that the higher frames are better.” With reference to el- 
evating the angle of the rolls, Mr. Quinn said Mr. Phil- 
lips had four frames with the 25-degree angle on which he 
cannot get the speed or quality of yarn as on those with 
He said he can regulate the traveler 


stature of the operatives. 


the greater angle. 
better on the greater angle frames. 

Mr. Reynolds said he had tried this a number of years 
ago, and on 12 frames, with the 35-degree angle, he was 
able to get 10 to 15 more revolutions per minute on the 
front roll. One objection, however, was that the top 
leather roller hung so much over the center that the bars 
would wear out, according to Mr. Reynolds. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Quinn pointed out that it was important to 
have the proper saddle and stirrup for the different in- 
clination of the stands. 

There was some discussion as to whether the friction 
on the rolls and bearings would be greater with the greater 
angle, but it was explained that the weight on the bearing 
was the same; it was simply a matter of transferring the 
friction from one point in the bearing to another, and this 
could be remedied by shifting the bearing to provide for it. 

This coneluded the morning session. Due to conditions 
at the school, the regular “Dutch” luncheon was dispensed 
the 

afternoon 


ate individually at the college cafe- 
2:30 


with, and 


The 


men 


teria. session was started at about 


oclock. 
At the resumption of the discussion following lunch, 
Mr. Gilbert asked Mr. Clark for a discussion on long-draft 
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spinning. Mr. Clark said that he had never seen this in 
operation, but understood that plans were being made to 
manufacture the equipment in the South. “Last summer,” 
he continued, “I took luncheon in New York with one of 
the largest cotton manufacturers in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
an Italian mill man, and they both laughed at the South, 
saying we were ten years behind time. They said they 
were running 45 draft and making a superior yarn. This 
man from Alsace had something like 400,000 spindles, and 
all above 40s were made on the long-draft.” 

Filling wind on warp was next taken up, and the chair- 
man asked for experiences from the men present. 

“T cannot tell Haddock. 


have not gone into it as thoroughly as we should. 


“We 
About 


you much,” said Mr. 
the biggest advantage is being able to get more yarn on 
the bobbin. My impression is that we get 13 per cent 
more yarn on the bobbin.” 

8. D. Buchanan, of the No. 4 Mill of the Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company, with whom Mr. Haddock is connected, 
reported that he increased his production, and also that he 
can get through a good deal lighter with the ordinary stand- 
ard of twist. He gets more yarn on the bobbin, and “it 
should, be better for weaving, as there are less knots. 
Throughout it runs better. Most any way you look at it 
you get a better process, running of the yarn, produc- 
tion, and all.” In response to a question from the chair- 
man as to whether he made a change in the type of bobbin, 
Mr. Buchanan reported that they have a 7-inch traverse, 
and changed to a bobbin larger at the top than at the 
bottom; “this gives us a better start at the bottom and 
This is a plain straight 
It is about 1/16- 
inch larger at the top than at the bottom.” 

(Continued on page 486.) 


takes the strain off at the top. 
bobbin, without a the bottom. 


cone at 


What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The January meeting of the Carolina Co-Operative 


Council, an organization of the Carolina Cotton and 


Woolen Mills Company, of Spray, N. 
260 members from the eleven plants of the company, 
The mem- 


C., ineluding about 


proved to be most interesting and profitable. 
bership is composed of the managing personnel from the 
general manager and treasurer down to loom fixer, the 


largest single group in the organization being the fore- 


men. Membership is voluntary, but practically 100 per 


eent of the eligible members are enrolled. The Council 


was formed in September, 1920, and has held monthly 


meetings since that date, with the exception of two months 


during the Summer. Each year the Council enjoys a 
Summer picnic and a Christmas banquet. During the 


years the Council has been organized it has had all types 


of meetings. It has had as its speaker-guests some of the 


vading industrial men of North Carolina and other states. 
technical 


le 
I 


t has diseussed its own mill problems from a 
and general standpoint. 

This 
meeting was in the nature of a heart-to-heart talk between 
the mills and the Council on the conditions and problems 


And at the January meeting it tried a new angle. 


of the mill organization, the feature being a very interest- 
ing and inspiring address on “Cotton Buying and Selling,” 


given by the organization’s cotton buyer, who does all the 


purchasing of American and China cotton for the mills. 
Following the talk on cotton, the manager of the depart- 
ment of production and cost gave on motion picture slides 
the comparative production reports of all mills during 
1924 and 1925, which showed details of the pairs, yards or 
pounds produced, as well as the percentage of operation 
for each plant and the number of loom days that each 
plant operated during the two years. It was a strikingly 
noticeable fact that in practically every instance the pro- 
duction was greater from the standpoint of efficiency, ac 
cording to the percentage figures, as well as the total pro- 
duction in the latter year. 

The plant newspaper run by the mills was discussed, 
and a questionnaire distributed asking for comments and 


suggestions. The Council enjoys two reels of motion pic- 
tures of a general nature at practically all meetings, these 
being shown at the last part of the program. 

* * * 


The contract for the addition to the merecerizing plant 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been awarded. The addition will be of reinforced con 
107x103 feet. 
spinning plant. 
Frank W. VanNess and associates have acquired the 
ownership of the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mill No. 3, 


at Elberton, Ga., and will operate them as the Elberton 


crete, The company also will expand its 
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Cotton Mills. It is understood that extensive improvements 
will be instituted. 

According to report, the Aragon Mills, at Aragon, Ga., 
are contemplating an addition to the equipment, a re- 
organization of the machinery, and possibly some extensive 
improvements in the plant. 

The capacity of the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., 
was increased by one-third by an addition of 1,680 spindles 
to the equipment. 

The Lilly Mill and Power Company, Shelby, N. C., is 
entering upon the manufacture of spool thread for domestic 
use. 

Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C., plan the con 
struction of an addition to the plant, in which will be in- 
stalled equipment for the manufacture of fine woven fab- 
ries, including cotton-and-silk mixtures. 

Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., are installing 348 looms 
furnished by the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
ford, Mass. The product of the mill is being changed from 
sheetings and drills to print cloth. 

The newly organized Warlick Manufacturing Company, 
Newton, N. C., will, it is understood, install Sipp skein 
winders in its new plant. 

Enlargement work to provide 20,000 square feet of 
additional floor space has been begun at the Hadley- 
Peoples Cotton Mill, Siler City, N. C. It is understood 
that 3,240 spindles will be installed. The addition will be 
180x100 feet. The additional machinery will bring the 
total equipment up to 13,240 spindles manufacturing sale 
yarns, 

Stuart Mills, Charlotte, N. C., are installing silk-winding 
equipment secured from the Sipp Machine Company, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

It is understood that the C. R. Miller Manufacturing 
Company, Dallas, Texas, is contemplating the construction 
of an addition at either the Texas Cotton Mill Department 
at McKinney, Texas, or the Miller Cotton Mills Depart- 
ment, at Waco, Texas. 

An addition to house 6,000 spindles is being built at 
the Boger and Crawford Spinning Mills, LincoJuton, N. C. 

The Ivanhoe Cotton Mill, Smithfield, N. 
recently purchased by W. H. 


C., which was 
Austin and associates, will 
be placed in operation ,after an extended idleness, and, 
it is understood, considerable improvement work will be 
carried out. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala., is 
to build 50 additional homes for workers at once. 

The installation of a modern raw stock dye plant has 
been completed at the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 

Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., are to 
30 modern cottages in the mill village. 

The Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., which re- 
cently installed 50 new looms, now will completely elec- 
trify the new plant, it is reported. 

Humidifying equipment is being installed at the Bel- 
mont Fabrice Company, Belmont, N. C. 

Machinery for the manufacture of towels is to be in- 
stalled in the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., it is under- 
stood. 


China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., will 


erect 
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A. C. Lineberger and 
associates, of Belmont, operate the mill. 

Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., have added three 
additional cards and a complete new opening system to 


double the capacity of the plant. 


the equipment. 

Machinery for winding rayon has been installed by the 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 

Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, 8. C., plan the addi- 
tion of about 75 new houses for employes in the village, 
to provide for a night shift. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Improvement continues in the New England mill situ- 
ation, both as to volume of output and steadiness of em- 
ployment. Fall River, where the sore spot has been most 
acutely observable, is now operating at about 75 per cent 
capacity as a whole. There are some mills running depart- 
ments at night, while others are not yet finding enough 
The mills of the 


American Printing Company, equipped to make wide cloths, 


business to keep all machinery engaged. 


are running day and night, but some of the narrow looms 
are running only part time. 


The product has been widely diversified, and few 
regular wide or narrow print cloths are being produced. 


Several mills are engaged on rayon mixtures. Many are 


running on reversible twist or plain sateens. There are 
many odd construction fabrics in the looms, the demand 
for which has been sharp owing to the very limited stocks 
available anywhere. Some of the mills are doing a steady 
business on shirtings of better than print cloth grades, but a 
number are running on dobby fancies of various descrip 
tions. There have been two or three minor difficulties wit! 
operatives, but they have been adjusted quickly. It is stated 
in this center that if it were possible to sell the full product 
of the mills profitably it would hardly be possible to pro- 
duce any more goods than are now being turned out, owing 
to the migration of workers. 

The most active mills and works in this center are the 
two large print works—the American and Algonquin—some 
departments of which are being run overtime to meet the 
hurried call for printe 





specialties of one sort or another 
that the markets are now demanding. The American is 
producing about as many combed yarn printed materials as 
carded yarns, broadcloths, pongees, sateens, and voiles, 
being included, as well as a number of specialty cloths for 
printed wash fabric needs. 

New Bedford mills are running about 100 per cent 
single-time capacity. They are engaged on a wide variety 
of cloths, including many rayon and cotton and silk mix 
tures. Shirtings have been in better demand than for 
long time ,the finer grades of madras, all-cotton and silk 
striped cotton having come into favor in a large way in th 
past few months. There are still many rayon shirtings 
being produced, but they are not as popular as they wer: 
with many of the large shirting converters, owing to troubl. 
resulting from laundering. The New Bedford mills en- 
tered on the production of broadcloths and fine sateens so 
freely that imports of those goods have declined mor« 
than one-half compared with a year or 18 months ago 


Rhode Island and Connectieut mills have varied their 
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output remarkably in the past 18 months. Several of the 
large Rhode Island plants have virtually abandoned the 


production of all cotton goods and are either making all 


rayon or rayon mixtures, while some are specializing in 
the finer qualities of silk and cottons. One of the largest 
units, having mills in both states, is producing but 25 per 
cent cotton goods, where a few years ago its lines were 
known throughout the cotton goods world under trade- 
marks. Inability to sell the goods at a profit based upon 
25-cent cotton or higher led to a series of changes in equip- 
ment, especially in weaving, and the goods now made are 
selling as steadily as they are produced. 

On February 1, the Manville-Jenckes mills, that have 
a southern plant, entered upon the sale of their own prod- 
ucts instead of merchandising through a commission house, 
as they had done for more than a generation. They now 
make a very large line of rayon upholstery fabrics, in- 
eluding marquisettes and heavier curtain materials, and are 
also meeting with a large success in the production of 
rayon bedspreads retailing as high as $25 each. They also 
produce a wide variety of rayon wash fabrics. 

The finishing plants in these two states, equipped only 
for the handling of staple lines of cotton goods, either 
dyed or printed, are not active, but those equipped to 
handle rayon or fine printed specialties in silk and cottons 
are operating at night to meet orders. The lack of demand 
for fast and logwood black goods has been a striking fact 
in the markets for some time, and plants formerly keeping 
very busy on these lines are doing little. The large cor- 
poration bleacheries have been busy, while the smaller 
jobbing concerns have been unable to compete with the 
low prices made by some of the factors handling corpora- 
tions’ lines. 

A downward revision of wide sheeting, sheet and pillow 
case prices was forced in the middle of the jobbing season, 
the higher grade 10-4 goods being cut from 63 cents to 
60 cents a yard, and the lower grades from 52 cents to 
This break 
due to the fact that when the advance was made to a basis 
of 63 cents for 10-4 goods last fall, several sheeting mills 


50 cents, or from 56 cents to 52 cents. was 


decided not to follow. The competition was not trouble- 
some until after the year turned, when buyers began to 
ask for lower prices before going ahead on some of the 
The eut 


of great size, but it was sufficient to stimulate buving, and 


older known trade-marked lines. made was not 
the larger New England concerns now have from six to 
eight weeks’ business ahead of them, and are operating in 
full. 

The strike that went on in the Pepperell mills arising 
from attempts to add more looms to a weaver was finally 
won by the mills, but not until operatives lost half a million 
dollars in wages. New methods in management have been 
adopted in this large plant, and it is now believed that 
labor troubles will be fewer as a consequence of fighting 
out the ‘right of the question of mills being able to change 
their forms of operations to meet market competition. The 
Southern plant of this company, in Alabama, is now send- 
ing goods to the markets. 

The Amoskeag Company is steadily recovering from 
the effects of its long battle with radical trade unionists, 
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and is now operating about 65 per cent of its vast cotton 
mill equipment. Its worsted plant has been running very 
steadily on men’s light-weight wear and dress goods. Its 
As this 
is an experiment of large consequence in the cotton mill 
If the 


current degree of success in output is maintained in this 


new rayon plant is making satisfactory progress. 
industry, progress is being made very cautiously. 


experimental work of supplying a cotton mill with rayon 
produced directly under its own supervision, it is certain 
to lead to many changes in cotton mill undertakings every- 
where, 

From the inception of this new chemical fiber in the 
market it has been felt by cotton manufacturers that re- 
liance for their raw materia] upon plants having no direet 
domination from textile manufacturers might lead to either 
a monopoly or a sameness in output that would give able 
producers little benefit not held by others. Ultimately, it 
is felt that there is going to be a great reduction in the 
price of rayon in as much as the new enterprise has been 
developed by earned capital from which cotton manufac- 
turers benefit only very remotely. Some manufacturers 
are using rayon as a makeshift, believing that eventually 
consumers will return to cotton goods that are more serv- 
exalted ideas of 
little thought to 
of raw material 


iceable in many ways. Others have very 
the possibility of the material, but give 
the consequences of being in the hands 
producers who run few of the risks of fabric merchan- 
dising. 

It is easily conceivable that if the Amoskeag experiment 
turns out well, several mills can be grouped into an entere 
prise for producing their own special raw chemical fiber 
and thus work their products into a place not attainable 
when raw material supplies for all are drawn virtually 
from the same source. Capital requirements are already 
deterring several manufacturers from entering upon plans 
to follow the lead of the Amoskeag. 

Gingham mills are still having a hard time selling their 
limited output. The business has been improving slowly 


The 


large movement of raw cotton into New England late last 


this year, but is still far below normal in volume. 


year misled many observers of developments in this sec- 


tion. It had not been realized to what invisible 


The 


new movement was a result of needs that were more press 


extent 
stocks in warehouses of mills had been depleted. 
ing than they are likely to be again for some time, as the 
volume of actual cotton eloth output in this seetion is 
much less than it was a few years ago. Mills are running, 
but not all of them are running on cotton goods. 

The muddle at the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
at Lowell, where a grossly over-inventoried condition was 
disclosed, and indictments of officials resulted, has not vet 
been cleared up. Stockholders are again endeavoring to 
work out some plan whereby a receivership ean be avoided. 
The financial control of the property rests in the hands of 
banks who came to the rescue when the disclosures shocked 
the mill-investing public, and they have been willing to al- 
low stockholders to take back the property if the needful 
money can be raised. 

Financial returns of mills in this section have been 
numerous in the past month. The Pacifie mill losses last 


year ran over half a million dollars, but showed a verv 
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Put Aluminum Paint 


on Mill Walls and Ceilings 


ROFITS increase when you paint mill- 

interiors with Aluminum Paint. 

Aluminum Painted mill-walls and ceil- 
ings reflect a soft, bright working light 
that decreases operatives’ fatigue and 
increases their production. 

Aluminum Painted interiors save you 
money, too. 

Measure up these Aluminum Paint 
advantages against your experience with 
ordinary wall-paints: 

One-coat completion—Aluminum Paint 
completely hides the original surface color 
with a single coat. 

Lasting reflectivity—This one coat keeps 
its luster. Aluminum Paint is difficult to 
darken. Even dye-house fumes have little 
effect upon its luster. 


Washability—The economy of Aluminum 
Paint is furthered by the fact that dirt and 
dust may be washed from its surface with- 
out reducing its reflectivity. 

Coverage—Aluminum Paint covers 500 to 
700 square feet of surface per gallon. 

Low Cost—Aluminum Paint costs no more 
than less efficient wall paints. It lasts 
longer in service. 

These economies are due, in a large 
measure, to a new principle introduced 
by Aluminum Paint—“leafing”’. 

The story of “‘leafing” and the many 
ways it enables Aluminum Paint to serve 
you is interestingly told in our new 
illustrated booklet — “Aluminum Paint 

A Step Ahead in Industrial Painting.”’ 
Write for a copy today. 


Aluminum Paint (acleke\ 


Aluminum Company of America 
2424 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY 


Ras E7 


COMMERCIAL FORM 
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material gain over the previous year. Moreover, the whole 
merchandising plan of the mills has been changed, together 
with the forms of production and shipping, so that it is 
believed that the worst of the losses are behind the corpora- 
Some of the returns are exceptionally good in what 
The Arkwright mills in 


tion. 
has been a quiet financial year. 
Fall River showed a profit for a single quarter after hav- 
ing resumed operations following a year’s idleness. Sev- 
eral of the New Bedford mills more than earned their reg- 
ular dividends. Several of the yarn mills have been doing 
much better. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H, AND B, BEER. 


New Orleans, February 13, 1926. 
Although there is more than an ample supply of raw 
cotton for this season’s requirements, much of the large 
stocks in the South are low in grade and‘short in staple, 
which accounts for the steadiness of values in the face of 





numerous bearish developments of late. 

The scarcity of offerings of tenderable cotton is re- 
flected in a further decrease in the certificated stock (ten- 
derable cotton) in New York, now about 34,000 bales vs. 
about 75,000 one month ago, which has been the sustaining 
feature of the situation. 

As yet there is no improvement in the spot demand in 
the South, and advices of late from the northern goods 
markets are somewhat less favorable, less business re- 
ported than one month ago. 

Meanwhile exports from the United States continue 
light, since August 1, 5,497,000 bales vs. 5,678,000 to even 
date last season, whereas in early November they were 
nearly 500,000 in 
last season. 

As a result, spinners takings of American cotton of 


excess of shipments to the same date 


late have been of smaller proportions than for the same 
period one year ago, although, since August 1, they total 
9,571,000 bales against 8,747,000 to even date last season, 
of which spinners of the world are credited with taking 
only 230,000 bales the past week vs. 283,000 for the cor- 
responding week last season. 

Due to the want of a better demand, especially of low 
grades, the movement to market, as has been the case of 
Jate, remains light, for the past week 199,000 bales against 
216,000 for corresponding week last year, making a total 
since August 1 of 13,299,000 bales, compared with 12,- 
213,000 to even date last season, and as this season’s actual 
growth is probably about 17,100,000 bales including linters 
vs. 14,808,000 last season, there remains to be marketed of 
this season’s production about 3,801,000 bales compared 
with 2,595,000 of last season’s growth, or about 1,206,000 
bales more than one year ago. 

In addition, the worlds’ visible supply yesterday was as 
follows : 


Bales— This Year Last Year 
American Cotton................ 4,834,000 4,393,000 
ek ee a a 1,624,000 1,196,000 

All Kinds of Cotton.......... 6,458,000 5,589,000 
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Confirming the existence of large stocks in the United 
States, the United States Census Bureau reported as fol- 
lows yesterday: 


Census Report. 
Bales This Bales Last 
United States— Season Season 

Consumption, Jan., inc. linters.. 640,000 645,000 
Consumption, 6 mo., ine. linter... 3,565,000 3,258,000 
PEt) Sioeks, an. Sist...:0.0.0< 00 500% 1,811,000 1,442,000 
Mill stocks, Dec. 31st............ 1,718,000 1,320,000 
Stocks in public storage, Jan. 31.. 5,179,000 3,860,000 
Stocks in public storage, Dec. 31.. 5,608,000 4,617,000 
Total stock U. S., Jan, 3lst...... 6,990,000 5,302,000 
Total stocks U. S., Dee. 31st .... 7,326,000 5,937,000 
Active spindles during Jan. .....32,803,156 33,320,558 
Active spindles during Dee.......33,000,874 32,720,568 


The total stock of the United States, including mill 
stocks, decreased only 336,000 bales during January, vs. a 
decrease of 635,000 bales for January of last year, showing 
a relative gain for the month of 299,000 bales. 

Another unfavorable feature is that active spindles in 
the United States decreased during January 197,718 against 
an increase for January of last year of 599,990, showing 
a relative loss for January of this year, compared with 
last year of 797,708 active spindles ,which is rather 
discouraging for the continuance of a large consumption. 

In England there appears to be no improvement in the 
textile situation, as noted by the last report of the British 
Board of Trade. 

3RITISH BoarD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JANUARY. 
Exports of yarn, ponnds 17000,000 16,000,000 
Exports of cloth ,yards ......356,000,000 403,000,000 

As to the outlook for the next crop, there is a good 
season in the ground, especially in Texas, which was not 
the ease last winter, and while there are organized move- 
ments in the South for an important reduction in this 
years’ acreage, numerous private advices from the interior, 
with few exceptions, indicate the probability of there being 
no important change in the acreage compared with last 
vear’s largest acreage on record. 


Toran AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS IN INCHES. 


This Last 

Season Season Normal 
MN is 5 Faia yoni Nes 5s 3.15 1.41 1.83 
For 4 mos. (Oct. to Jan, ine.) .12.00 4.50 8.92 


Barring possible bullish operations in near positions, 
the market, under these conditions, will do well to hold its 
own, as sentiment is more bearish than otherwise. 


H. T. Cosby and W. George Thomas have formed a 
partnership under the name of Cosby & Thomas, to handle, 
as direct agents, cotton, mercerized, rayon and silk yarns, 
natural and dyed, for weavers and knitters in the southern 
territory. Offices will be maintained at 512 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., and 524 James Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Mr. Thomas was employed in the New 
York office of Johnston Mills for a number of years, and 
later became vice-president of Paige, Schoolfield& Com- 
pany. Afterward he removed to Charlotte as salesman and 
buyer, and for the past year has been in business for 
himself. Mr. Cosby for a number of years has represented 
the Gastonia Cotton Yarn Company and the Carolina 
Yarn Corporation in the South. 
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MACHINERY 








WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS—HOPPER BALE OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS-—-SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—-ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electrical Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS—RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins Sent on Request. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office, 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hvuserr D. 
controlling interest in the Toledo Seale Compony, and has 


Toledo, Ohio, has acquired 


BENNETT, of 


assumed active direction as the new president. O. C. 
Reeves, general factory superintendent since 1905, is now 
Gookin 


ager, has been made second vice president. 


first vice president, and W. C. , general sales man 
This company 
was organized in 1901, to manufacture a computing scale 
operated by means of an automatic pendulum counter- 
balance instead of springs. Employing this principle, the 
company has expanded the line into a wide variety of 
seales, which include a large number of automatic weighing 
and counting seales for industrial use, as well as seales for 
special purposes such as determining the weight per yard 
of a bolt of cloth, indieating on a dial the horsepower of 
motors, determining the uniformity of weight of a continu 
ous sheet product in process of manufacture. 

Mr. Bennett, the new president, who is the son of the 
late George W. Bennett, first vice president and general 
Willys-Overland, 
Willys-Overland shops at Toledo upon being graduated 
After 


Studebaker Corporation of America, serving as salesman, 
t 


manager of Ine., began work in the 


from college. an experience here he went with the 


assistant advertising manager, assistant to the vice. presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and assistant retail sales manager 
of the New York branch. 
ress is planned for the Toledo Seale Company under the 


Further development and prog- 


new ownership, it is stated. 

N. A. GrecG, for several years superintendent of the 
Elmira Cotton Mills and Stevens Manufacturing Company, 
of Burlington, N. C., has become superintendent of the 
Stonecutter Mills at Spindale, N. C. 

ee 
Hopedale Divisions of the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 


SPENCER, division manager of the Ossipee and 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 








tion, Burlington, N. C., has been made also manager of 
the Pilot Mills Division of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration at Raleigh, N. C., sueceeding A. Y. Kelly, re 
signed, 

C, E. Hauu, has been transferred from the position of 
superintendent of the Hopedale Division of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation to a similar position at the 
Pilot Division, in Raleigh, succeeding G. B. Byrd, who 
recently resigned. 

H. S. Mituer has become overseer of dyeing at the 
Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., sueceeding E. M. 
Smith, who has taken a position with the Hickory Spinning 
Company, Hickory, N. C. 

B’ H. BurNerre has become overseer of the cloth roon 
at the Buffalo (S. C.) plant of the Union-Buffalo Mills 
Company. He formerly held a similar position at th 
Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C. 

T. A. Wricut, formerly superintendent of the Whitnel 
and Nelson Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C., has sueeeded L. A. 
Funderburk as superintendent of the Monroe Cotton Mills, 
Monroe, N, C. 

J. P. INGuerr has 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


+ 


earding at the 
He for 


become overseer of 


merly held a similar position at the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

JAMES OATES recently resigned as overseer of carding 
at the Griffin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, Ga. 

N. Barnarp MurpuHy has been promoted to the gener: 
superintendency of Mills Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the New Eng- 
Mills Pelzer Division, Pelzer, S. C. 


RamBow has been made superintendent of the 


land-Southern 
M. E. 
Southern Brighton Mills, at Shannon, near Rome, Ga. 


] 
| 


Henry B. MILuer has resigned as superintendent of the 
Aponaug Manufacturing Company, Kosciusko, Miss., to 
become superintendent of the Cherry Cotton Mills, Flor 
enee, Ala. 

Dan F. Poote has become superintendent of the Hig] 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Company, of Hig 
Shoals, N. C. 

H. F. Moopy, for four years superintendent of the 
Brookford Cotton Mills, Brookford, N. C., 


and will reside at his home in Spartanburg, S. C. M1 


has resigned, 


Moody plans to spend the summer on the coast of Maine. 

Rosert G. Barr, 
is establishing headquarters at Charlotte N. C., where he is 
representing the Cowles Detergent Ine., The 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of cleaning compounds for the textile, laundry and metal 


well known in the textile industry. 


Company, 


Commonwealth 


trades. 

S. H. SHermawn has become superintendent of the Nel 
son and Whitnel Cotton Mills, Lenoir City, N. C., succeed 
ing T. A. Wright. 

W. A. Hearrt is in charge of the branch sales office of 
the DuPont Rayon Company, at 708 Jefferson Standard 
Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Model One Hundred and One 


The latest design Foster Winder for Cones, Tubes, Cheeses—(Cotton or Worsted) 


We invite investigation of the following claims: 


The greatest winding speed ever developed. 


The greatest production per spindle, per operative, 
per foot of floor space and per dollar invested. 

The Foster Knitting Cone produced on the Model 101 
has the same wind, taper and density as the long time 


standard Model 30) Cone. 
The Model 101 will be shown in operation in our space at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia. March 22nd to 26th 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OU can switch your spool replacement expense from the 
loss to the profit side of your ledger with U S Fibre 
Head Spools. 


They are designed with the principle of longer, better 

and more economical service than ordinary wooden 
head spools. Thinner, tougher and lighter heads 
smoother running, and the absence of splinters which 
cause injury to employees are features of U S Fibre 
Head Spools. 


The unvarying month after month service proves the 
value of U S Fibre Head Spools to the textile industry— 
not to speak of the numerous other savings they effect. 
Why not give U S Fibre Head Spools a trial under actual 
operating conditions in your mill and prove to yourself 
their economical value? An inquiry will bring samples 
write for them today. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Largest Bobbin and Shuttle Manufacturers in the World, 


MARCH, 


192 
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Fired, eh! I’m tempted to show that long-legged editor 
a thing or two. I could step out to the barber shop and 
get a shave and put on a new pair of overalls and I’ll bet 
he wouldn’t know me. 

But that isn’t “Old-Timer’s” way, by gum, so I’m go- 
ing right up to him and admit I did go bird hunting in- 
stead of doing my stuff, but as it’s the first offense he 
shouldn’t hang me for it this time. It isn’t the best way. 
As Tom Rennie says, “Anybody can fire a hand, but it 
takes a good man to keep one.” Maybe I’ll say more about 
this sometime. 

Anyway, most of my readers have some idea of what 
I think of editors in general, but, gentlemen, the human 
brain is not quite big enough to fully comprehend just what 
I think of one editor in particular. 

Of course you know the one I mean—he is usually 
mixed up with a certain white fleecy material all cotton 
mills must have in order to be able to run and furnish 
overseers and superintendents their meat and bread. 

Well, he thinks he knows just what “Old-Timer” should 
do and should not do, and I—me—myself—I think I know 
what “Old-Timer” should do and should not do—and as 
a result I have more “hay” on my chin than he has on the 
top of his head, darn him, and the next time I can— 

Well, I’ll wait until afterwards to tell you about it. 

Oh! well, he usually has his way in the long run, and 
that is the reason you are going to have some more “dope” 
concerning my friend “Jim.” 

That editor has been yelling at me for the last several 
months to visit Jim and see how he is getting along, and 
I have done my best to explain to him that I have been 
as busy as a stack of monkeys and did not have time to 
visit Jim or anybody else, so just to show how smart he was 
(you know most editors think they are awfully smart) he 
tells Jim to come to see me. 

Now, most of you remember Jim; he’s my old friend, 
and a true one, but like myself, Jim was born and reared 
{almost) in a cotton mill, and hasn’t had the chance to be 
polished off, so to speak, like some of these young overseers 
and superintendents who are sprouting up these days. 

But when it comes to setting a card or knowing when 
a draft is too long or too short or just how to get the work 
out of the help—well, I’ll back my old friend Jim against 
any of them. 

Nevertheless, times are changing, and Jim has now got 


a pretty good job, and is not only working for a young 


In working with zest and giving his best 
Just for the pleasure of the giving 
In the hope of helping his brothers along 


‘‘Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


superintendent (one of those polished kind), but he is be 


men, and 


ing thrown in contact with some pretty big mill 


“Old Timer” has been making an effort to coach him along 
so he would not appear to be such a greenhorn. 

Guess you remember the “dope” I handed out to 
. “Character,” ete., etc? Well, when 


some more 


him 
about “Perseverance,” 
he gets here tonight I am going to give hin 
out of the same box—because, to tell the honest truth, Jim 
don’t strike a man at first sight as being the brightest fel 
low he ever met. 

But when it comes to setting up a card 

I hear him coming up on the porch- 

“Come on in, Jim; pull up a chair and 
good news. 

“How’s the work running?” 

“My work is going fine, ‘Old Timer’—we are getting the 
best production we’ve gotten in the history of the mill.” 

“Well, how are you and the young ‘super’ getting 


along, Jim?—” 

“All right, I suppose—I don’t hear much kick—how- 
ever, he don’t seem to be exactly crazy about me—” 

“Well, Jim, I know what you came here for tonight; 
that editor told me you were coming, and now you can make 
up your mind to take the consequences, because I am not 
in much of a humor to tell you what a fine overseer you 
are or how pretty you are, or any of that ‘bull.’” 

“Go to it, ‘Old Timer;’ I’ve always managed to live 
through it somehow.” 

“Well, Jim, I’ll admit you have done pretty well con- 
sidering your start—you have a darn good job—you are 
with a big firm, and there is no reason why you should 
not continue to progress. But the thing I see sticking out 
now is your lack of ‘PERSONALITY,’ ” 

“My what?—Personality—what are you driving at? 
I’m five feet nine inches, weigh 170 pounds, and, if I do 
say it myself, I’m just about as good looking as—” 

“Never mind all that junk, Jim—you are not trying to 
make a living playing football, but you are trying, or 
should be, to fit yourself to come in contact with big men— 
men who judge a man by his personality and not by his 
muscles or whether he is seven feet tall—that has practi- 
cally nothing to do with the kind of personality I refer to. 

“Who’s going to do the talking, anyway—me or you?” 

“Go ahead! Go ahead! ‘Old Timer—that editor seems 
to have wound you up, so go ahead and get it off your 
chest—if I get tired I’ll take a nap.” 
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“Well, you know, Jim, every man is constantly being 
‘sized up’ by the men he comes in contact with. 

“Some big guy has explained to us that opinions of our 
fellow beings are either based on intuition or logieal deduc- 


tion.” 

“How’s that?” 

“For goodness sake, keep quiet now and try to catch 
the thought I am trying to give you. 

“Intuition is the faculty that all animals use in 
up’ any living thing that they come in contact with. 

“Wild animals, as you know, must be constantly on the 
lookout for two things—enemies and traps. 

“It is simply marvelous to see how most all wild animals 
can tell their enemies or can recognize a trap that has been 
set for them. A hog does not have to learn to be afraid 
of a bear—intuition tells it that the bear is an enemy. 

“To test this out—go into a pasture where there are 
thirty or forty hogs, and just about good dusk get down 
on your hands and knees, turn your coat over your head 
and start toward the hogs making a sound as much like 
a bear as you can. 

“Although none of those hogs for many, many genera- 
tions have ever seen a bear—they will very likely stampede, 
and if there is an old boar in the bunch—look out! 

“And you know, Jim, although we are human beings, 


‘ 


sizing 


still we are animals—” 

“Yes, but I’m no hog—”’ 

“Never mind, keep quiet and pay attention to what I 
am saying. 

“Human beings have some intuition, but not as much 
as the lower animals— 

Haven’t you ever met a person and at once felt like 
you did not like him or could not ever like him?” 

“Sure—that darned editor—’ 

“Jim, will you let me talk or not?” 

“Go on! 

“Tt seems to be almost general with most men that they 
‘size up’ the fellow they meet more from an injurious 
standpoint rather than from a friendly one. 

“That, I suppose, is because the animal in us is in- 
stinetively looking for an enemy. 

“Tf these things are facts, then it is up to you and me, 
and every other fellow who is looking forward to making the 
right kind of an impression upon the big men we meet and 
work with—to try to build up a personality which will be 


Go on!” 


‘sized up’ on a constructive basis.” 

“Just a minute, ‘Old Timer’—you are getting me all 
balled up—what is ‘personality,’ anyway?” 

“Well, Jim, the dictionary says it is ‘that which distin- 
guishes and characterizes a person,’ but that is still not the 
meaning I am trying to get you to understand. 

“About the easiest way I know to say it is this: The 
things you see in other men that you like; other men will 
like these same things in you. That’s the kind of person- 
ality T am trying to get you to understand. 

“Then it is simple enough, Jim, to define Personality 
as the characteristics of a man that you like.” 

“Now let me interrupt you once more, ‘Old Timer.’ 
What would you say are some of those things you see in 
a man that you like?” 

“Jim, you make it pretty hard for me to explain just 
what I do mean. 

“T am afraid if I use the words which come to my mind 
to answer that question you will misunderstand me to mean 
that a man must be a ‘sissy” or a weakling or a goody- 
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goody kind of darn fool in order to be liked. 

“But you know in your own mind that you could not 
like such a man; in fact, that would not be a man at all. 

“When I say a man should be even-tempered, I cer- 
tainly do not intend to convey the thought that he must 
have no backbone— 

“A man who has no temper—an overseer or superin- 
tendent who has no temper—well, there is no use to try to 
explain that any further, because such a man would not 
be overseer or superintendent very long. 

“At any rate, an even temper, or an ability to control 
one’s temper, is one of the things that helps to build Per- 
sonality. 

“Next, a desire to help others. 

“Next, a willingness to meet others half way. 

“Next, courtesy.” 

“Yes, you almost talked me to death one night about 
that ‘courtesy’ business.” 

(Editor’s Note: Readers no doubt remember the “Old 
Timer article on Courtesy, which appeared on page 957 of 
the July, 1924, number of Corron.) 

“Please don’t interrupt me, Jim. 

“Next, I think, is Reliability—and that is such a strong 
one I want to say it a little louder—Reliability.” 

“Yes, I heard you the first time. What next?” 

“Then Individuality. 

“T once read that Personality is a source of wealth that 
comes from within. 

“A man must make a great sacrifice to build up Per- 
sonality. He must learn prudence, he must exercise good 
cool judgment, and all this mixed with a good supply of 
just plain common sense. 

“Personality is power—when it makes friends for you 
—when it enables you to get the support of your brother 
overseers instead of being the kind of man that your co- 
workers enjoy seeing get all the knocks. 

“T know you have in mind some certain man of your 
acquaintance right now that you would not go in mourn- 
ing for if he were out of a job tomorrow— 

“Well, that poor fellow has no Personality—that is, if 
you are not the only one who would not regret to see him 
lose his job. 

“But, on the other hand, if you are the only one that 
thinks and feels that way about him, maybe you are the 
guy who hasn’t much Personality. 

“Jim, I know several men in the mill business that would 
have been the biggest men in the South today if they had 
realized what Personality really was. 

“They seem to think that it is smart to be grouchy to 
all the men they come in contact with. They do not know 
that never to have a pleasant answer for their brother 
overseers shows a man’s breeding and stamps him among 
all his associates as an enemy. 

“All business, all work in life is largely a matter of 
give and take—the willingness to be considerate of the 
other fellow’s feelings. A thing may be wholly right from 
your viewpoint, but wrong from the viewpoint of the other 
fellow. 

“When some one gives you a present that you appre- 
ciate don’t you have a little feeling that you would like 
to give him something?” 

“That’s human nature—” 

“Well, why in common sense don’t you apply the same 
idea to other things ?— 

“To render service to others will not only give you 
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much pleasure, but it goes a long way toward laying the 
‘foundation for that big thing I am trying to describe— 
Personality. 

“Reliability is the father of Personailty—no man can 
build up a strong personality unless he is reliable. It 
matters not how able a man may be—how much he knows 
about his work or how well educated he is— he simply can 
not win the confidence of his fellow-man unless he is relia 
ble, unless he is known as a man ‘whose word is as good as 
his bond.” 

“T once heard a story of a big banker—J. P. Morgan- 
who made a loan to a man without very much collateral, 
and, when questioned about it, replied: ‘I made the loan 
mn that man’s word of honor,’ 

“Jim, that is what I call ‘Personality.’ 
superintendent who makes promises to his employees and 


The overseer or 


doesn’t carry them out to the letter will never be a big 
mill man. 

“Form the habit of reliability, my friend, in everything 
you do, and you will soon be building up Personality. 

“Personality is not something you can carry around in 
your pocket and pull it out to use on special occasions— 
you must use it in all your transactions with your fellow- 
man—it must be genuine—it must come from the bottom 
of your heart—otherwise it will fall flat and have the same 
effect on people as I know you have noticed sometimes in 
your life when you were at some friend’s house for dinner 
and could tell without any trouble that they were using 
their ‘company’ manners. 

“Personality doesn’t have any ‘company’ manners—it 
is natural—it just simply shows that ‘a man’s a man,’ and 
not a put-on.” 

“Is your word of honor as good as your bond?” 


Seventh Southern Textile Exposition. 


Greenville, S. C., in particular, and the southern textile 
industry, generally, is looking forward to November Ist as 
i red letter day, for at this time, the Seventh Southern 
Textile Exposition will open in the Textile Hall at Green- 
ville with what the management believes will be “the largest 
and most varied display of textile machinery, equipment 
and supplies ever seen anywhere.” 

On the basis of space reservation already made, the 
Hall will be entirely filled, and an Annex will be built, 
which, this year, will be one-story instead of two-story, as 
was the case at the 1924 show. It will be connected with 
the ground floor of the main building, by three wide gal- 
leries, eight feet wide and fifteen feet long. Modern light- 
ing equipment will be used in the annex. 

Interior changes in Textile Hall itself will be noticed. 
The baleony is to be remodeled so as to make that floor 
more desirable, according to announcement. 

Greenville is making many plans for the comfort and 
entertainment of the visitors. It is probable there will be 
a club room for superintendents and overseers in or near 
he Hall. Hotel accomodations at Greenville have been 
naterially increased since the 1924 exhibit. 

Louis Lowinson & Company, 72 Leonard street, New 
York City, have issued their annual comparative cotton 
goods chart showing the price fluctuations of the well-known 
votton goods constructions during 1925, and likewise those 
f spot middling upland cotton. Figures of 80x80, 72x76, 
68x72, 64x60, 60x48, 64x60,, and 48x48 are shown. Copies 
may be secured upon request. 
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The Band Promotes 
Wholesome Spirit 


An important factor of recreation and enjoyment, the 
industrial band is also the means of building up and 
maintaining a wholesome community spirit 


With Conn’s new plans and the help and cooperation 
which Conn is able to give, a band or orchestra can 
be organized wherever there is one interested person. 
A complete set of Conn instruments recognized by 
professionals as the world’s finest, can now be had 
with no down payment—just a simall monthly pay- 
ment per instrument. Or if you prefer to rent. we 
can supply good instruments, applying the rent on 
the purchase price, should you decide to buy them. 


Conn’s band service Department of Experts will help 
in every detail of organizing. Our half-century ex- 
perience is at your disposal, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


Send the coupon now for complete information. Let 
us tell you how you can have a band or orchestra 
Remember, no obligation is incurred by inquiring. 

















INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 314 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind 


Please send complete details of your new purchase plans on complete 


sets ( ); information on free trial offer on any instrument. 


(Mention Instrument Here) 


St. or R.F.D. 


State 
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Constructive Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded al- pitfalls avoided. 
ways as the means to valuable advice from 
the auditor or auditing firm. 






Of course, every audit should be a De- 
tailed Audit. But whether it be Detailed, 
Too often, auditing service ends with the Semi-Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, 
report of the financial condition of (name) and should be made to, serve as the basis 
as of (date). not only of the financial report, but also of 
constructive help. 









Auditors should be equipped—and should 
be employed—to offer recommendations in With the business man’s appreciative under- 
connection with method, policies, financing, standing of this help, and the cooperation 
etc.; to furnish comparative statistics in- of progressive Public Accountants, Audit- 
telligently prepared; to point out how mis- ing becomes Constructive and offers its 
takes and waste may be eliminated, and greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS~—SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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KEEPING CLEAN IS EASY WITH 


MI CLEANSER 


A Special Non-eating Powder 
For Scrubbing TEXTILE MILL Floors and 


General Cleaning 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., : ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


— Discussions by 
ie 


Using Hank Clocks to Pay for Spinning. 


Epiror Corron: 

I would like to ask the following questions of the read- 
ers of “How other Men Manage” in regard to paying spin- 
ners and doffers by piece-work, on the hank basis: 

What system do you use in having the clocks read 
daily? 

Who reads the clocks? 

Do you read each clock every day and pay the spinner 
accordingly, or do you compute the hanks on an average? 
Our mill has several hundred frames, and it is quite a job 
to read clocks and compute the hanks daily. 

How do you pay spare spinners on this system? 

How long should it take a timekeeper to compute the 
hanks of 400 frames each day? W. BR. (8. C.). 


The Control of Cloth Weights. 


Epitor Corton: 

It is noticeable that few of the many interesting and 
instructive articles in the “How Other Men Manage” col- 
umns of Corron are concerned with cloth weights and the 
contro] of cloth weights. 

The writer happens to be involved in the control of 
weights in a large southern mill where there are approxi- 
mately seventy-five different styles, or fabrics, being made 
at all times. Watching the filling and warp numbers that 
go into these different styles and keeping each bale of 
cloth about one half to one per cent light is a thing that 
eannot be done without “keeping on your toes.” It will 
not require much ecaleulating to convince one that it is a 
costly practice to allow the weights to run one per cent 
or more heavy—yet it is probably true that most bales of 
cloth in the average mill check up nearer one per cent 
heavy than one half to one per cent light. The reason for 
this is the natural one of self-protection. If the cloth runs 
too light the man that controls weights will likely find 
he has to explain why, while if they run a bit on the safe 
side for him, that is, the heavy side, there is much less like- 
lihood of his being called upon to explain. 

It is true that we try to keep our weights one-half to 
one per cent light. This, all will agree, is good manufac- 
turing, and if the year check-up shows that the weights 
have actually been kept within that limit there is room for 
extending congratulations. 

As to its value; a mill receives an order, for, say, 200,- 
000 yards of a 2.00-yard goods. This represents 100,000 
pounds. The order allows the mill to make the cloth one 
and one half per cent under, or over, in weight. If we 
make that order one per cent heavy we deliver 101,000 
If we make it one per cent light we deliver 99.000 
The difference is 2,000 pounds or about $800. 


pounds. 
pounds 


Cottons Readers 


all varieties of Mill munjects 








We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


CUE 


evcceseudouesenuoenssvanecanenverennaravensavecennsceves acapeneaneneressnensacsote coertstsvasaneatnnansie 


Since 100,000 pounds represents less than half a week’s 
output for a large mill it is seen that this matter of weight 
control is well worth close watching. 
Methods used to keep all these different 
on the one half per cent to one per cent light side, start 
in the picker room. Here we have a system of controlling 
the weight of the finished lap according to the amount 
amounts to the 


styles running 


of moisture in the picker room, or, which 
same thing, in the cotton. A 
amount of moisture in the 
moisture in the room, weights are added to the 
so that the finished lap must 
effect of more moisture in the cotton. If the 


know 


hygrometer measures the 


picker room; as it shows more 
scale beam 
weigh more to balance this 
hygrometer 
shows less moisture in the air we there is less mois- 
ture in the cotton, 
lighter lap. This system of picker lap control is sit 
to one described in Corron back. It 
worked out to fit local conditions by the mill laboratory men 
is so effective that 
drawing frames has become a 

At the time this system of contro] of picker 
was being discussed in the “How Other Men Manage” de 
partment of Corron another contributor suggested that 
the finished picker laps be put in 
so as to bring all the laps to the 


so we take off weights and make a 
nilar 
some months was 


and a change of draft gears at the 
thing almost 


lap weights 


and conditioned 
I do not 
this contributor that he 
would not be accomplishing the desired purpose by condi 
tioning the laps after they were made. Such a method 
would not help him to have the same amount of dry cot- 
ton in each lap. On the other hand, hod referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, of having the finished lap 
heavier when there is considerable moisture in the cotton, 
and lighter when there is less moisture in the cotton, gives 
the same amount of dry cotton in each lap. 


a room 
same weight. 


remember that anyone ever told 


the met 


As a conse- 
and then the draw- 
changing of 
every 


quence the sliver delivered by the card, 
ing frame, is correct and there 
draft gears at the drawing frame with 
weather. 

The next step in controlling the cloth weights is the 
weighing of the drawing sliver 
This is done twice daily. A sample of sliver from each 
finisher drawing frame, and a sample of roving from each 
fine roving frame, is brought to a centrally located room 
where it is reeled and weighed. There are some ten dif- 


is not that 


change of 


and the finished rovings. 
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aN (reo-pine 
\\ Sub-Flooring 













The picture above of the Carriher 
Mills Company addition at Landis, 
N. C. (George C. Bell, Mill Engineer 
and Architect, of Charlotte, N. C.) is 
a typical Creo-pine sub-flooring instal- 
lation. 














The men who operate the Carriher 
Mills are experienced mill men, just as 
Mr. Bell is an experienced mill engi- 
neer. They know the only safe way 
to emliminate floor troubles for all 












Cross-Section of Creo-pine 


. ‘ , : Sub-Flooring. 
time is to install Creo-pine. Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled 


from selected, sound, felled-alive, air season- 
ed yellow pine, free from defects. It is treat- 


Their selection of Creo-pine sub- ed by the S. W. P. vacuum pressure process 


which first draws out all of the sap and 


flooring 1S just another indication of then forces the creosote oil deep into the 


pores of the wood under tremendous pres- 


the satisfactory service Creo-pine 18 sure. The result is a sub-flooring impervious 


rendering the Textile Industry. eh = aay Seo aNS: Se wl ‘maver 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Pornr, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK <« PHILADELPHIA <- PITTSBURG . TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE,NC. 
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HEN your father or your grandfather 
voted brick pavements for his com- 
Veteran pavements are brick munity, he quite probably didn’t realize 
ain arene mena nt that you, in 1925, would still be using 


a few of the communities, picked : 4 2 
at random, which are profiting them, and profiting by them in savings 


by the use today of brick pave- in taxes. Later, when he was tempted 
ments laid more than a quarter- by a “new-fangled”’ pavement, it was 


century ago. The figure in paren- ies 
Deieees cathe tews because he thought it would be just as 


in years of the brick pavement. good.” The repairing and the repaving 
going on around you now, which you 

Jacksonville, Fla. ... . (31) x a 
Joliet, I (31) are paying for, is the proof that he was 


Springfield, IIL. (36) mistaken. The old, original, reliable, de- 
Davenport, Iowa .... (33) 


Winona, Minn. (33) pendable brick has yet to be matched by 


Greenville, Miss. ... . (26) . 
alice Mies Gan anything of later development. 


Lincoln, Neb. ...... (34) r - 2 
Sedans TE se xo « (34) When your neighbors, business associates and 


(30) friends today are tempted to approve the use of 
See so re something other than brick, simply ask them 
Steubenville, Ohio . . . (37) which pavements in your neighborhood have 
Clearfield, Pa, . (34) given twenty years or more of service—and 
reer 9a abe on which types of comparable age have required 
New Cumberland, W.Va. (41) the least patching and repairing. 


cAdvocate VITRIFIED 


\TIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. ENGINEERS BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHI 


THE PAVEMENT THAT OUTLASTS THE BONDS 
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ferent hank rovings being run and it requires about 40 
minutes to weigh these and reweigh each one that is in- 
correct. We then send out notice to change the draft gears 
for each roving that may be too much off standard. 

The filling is also brought to this room once each day. 
There are approximately 50 different fillings. Four bob- 
bins of each are brought and these, after being reeled, are 
allowed to condition for two hours in a controlled atmos- 
phere. In this way the wet and dry days do not cause the 
numbers to appear heavier or lighter. When the fillings 
are reeled and sized, the average for each four bobbins is 
posted in a book that also shows the style of cloth into 
which the filling goes. These fillings are constantly watched 
and held on the correct number. If our experience shows 
that a particular style of cloth is running one half to one 
per cent light when the filling sizes 9.85s, then we hold that 
filling on an average of 9.85s by changing draft gears in 
the spinning room. 

Section beams are made with different numbers of ends 
and different lengths of yarn. Each section beam is weigh- 
ed when taken off the warpers. The average weight for 
each lot of section beams, with the standard weight, is sent 
in each day, and these are charted. By means of this 
chart we watch the warp numbers, and if it is seen that 
the warp for a certain style will be heavy, we expect to 
lighten up the filling for that style, to hold the cloth weight 
correct, 

The weight sheet showing the heaviest and lightest 
weight for each style, is made up every night and is used 
as a guide in changing filling numbers up or down to cor- 
rect weights that are too heavy, or too light. 

With control over the laps, sliver, roving, filling, and 
warp we should be able to control weights without much 
difficulty. However, there enters the biggest variable of 
all—the amount of moisture in the air. As it is with most 
mills, ours has no means of controlling the amount of mois- 
ture in the cloth room. The amount of moisture in this 
room largely controls the weight of the cloth. Here it is 
weighed and put up in bales or rolls. If it happens to be 
a hot, dry, summer day, there will be about six per cent 
moisture in the bale of cloth. On the other hand, if it 
happens to be a rainy, damp day, there will be about nine 
per cent of moisture in the bale of cloth. The difference 
of three per cent will cause the bale to show heavy on 
the weight sheet, and it will show heavy when billed to 
the purchaser. 

Many readers will not agree that there is as great a 
difference as three per cent due to difference of moisture. 

Herewith is a chart showing actual regains for cloth 
in the cloth room, against atmospheric regain for the 
cloth room, covering a period of eight weeks. This chart 
shows the amount of moisture in the cloth room (the dotted 
line) as measured by the sling psychrometer at 8 A. M. and 
2 P. M. each day, and expressed as regain. The solid line 
shows the actual amount of moisture in the cloth, express- 
ed as regain, Two samples of cloth are taken each day at 
8 A. M. and again at 2 P. M. These are closed in air-tight 
jars, then taken to the laboratory, weighed and put in an 
electric oven and bone-dried. From the difference in 
weight the regain for the cloth is caleulated. It is seen 
that differences of as much as four per cent occur. 

The curve shows conclusively that the moisture in the 
cloth goes up and down with the changes of moisture in 
the air. The changes in the cloth curve are naturally not 
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459 


as wide as for the other, since the cloth must have a long- 
er period of time in which to dry out 
ture; it shows wide variations in the 
in the wet fall weeks. And shows the effect of turning 
heat into the cloth room with 


or to pick up mois- 
amount of moisture 


1 


the con g of cold weather. 
The doors being closed while the heat 


turned on causes 


the moisture to be driven out of the room and of the cloth. 


The changes in outside weather do not have so much ef- 


fect on the cloth weights after the doors are closed for 


winter, In the summer, while the cloth room windows 
are open, the changes from wet to dry weather are at once 
reflected in the cloth weights. 

The fact that we know the effect of damp and dry 
weather on the cloth weights is made use of in controlling 
these weights. If we have a real wet day and the cloth 
weight sheet shows a number of styles running heavy for 
that day, we do not lighten up on our fillings as much, be- 
cause we know the weather is largely responsible for the 
weights being heavy. 

This curve is one of the biggest arguments that could 
be advanced in favor of having humidifiers in the cloth 
room and of controlling them in such a way as to give a 
constant cloth room atmospheric regain in wet or dry 
weather. A large mill will get 1,000,000 pounds of pro 
duction a month. Let us say that, due to weather condi- 
tions, the average regain for the cloth sold by such a mill 
is seven per cent for the month of June. 
are kept just right for the month of June. 
month of July, suppose it is dryer, and th 
is only six per cent. To keep weights just right in July 


Cloth weights 
Now for the 


e average regain 


we will have to make up this one per cent shortage of mois- 
ture by using one per cent more cotton. We will figure 
this at the cost of the raw cotton plus the cost of running 
it through all the processes, or roughly 40 cents a pound. 
We have put some 10,000 more pounds of cotton in the 
cloth for July to make up for the deficiency in water. This 
is roughly $4,000. 
do arise. 


The curve proves that such conditions 
The savings that would result from the use of 
humidifiers during such dry months would pay for iheir 
installation in a short time. 

Standard also enable the 
man controlling weights to hold them much nearer the one 
half to one and one half per cent light. There would not 
be that constant the weather would suddenly 
turn dry and his weights be thrown so much on the light 


cloth room humidity would 


threat that 


side that they would not come within the allowance and 
eould not be shipped. 

The American Society for Testing Materials has stated 
that “the standard condition of cotton fabric shall be un- 
derstood to be the condition in which it contains 6.5 per 
cent of its dry weight of moisture.” This standard of 6.5 
Many mills sell more, 
and many less, than this standard 6.5 per cent of mois- 
ture. The big thing is to get a system of control and then 
hold the cloth weights steady whether it be on 6.5 per 
cent or other percentage of regain. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 4369. 


per cent is not followed generally. 


R. CHarLEs Brower has been promoted to the position 
of assistant to H. J. Porter, vice president in charge of 
sales, of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Ernest Wooler has been made chief engineer of the 
company. Peter C. Poss has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 
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14 money-Saving 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Reduce direct labor costs. and thus increase warper production 20% to 30%. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. Materially improve the quality of your warps. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills And thus better the quality and increase the pro- 
this loss runs into thousands of dollars). duction in your weave room. 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from 
sough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools In order to give those of our customers who use standar< 


Elimi ink sized Warper Spools the benefit of immediate deliveries, w« 
iminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. endeavor to carry on hand for quick shipment a stock of 4x5 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools 4x5%, 4x6 and 4x6% spools. 


Warper Spools for Immediate Delivery 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


146 Baldwin St., 519 Johnston Building 
Johnson City, New York Charlotte. N. C. 
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Working Saks and Egyptian Strips Mixed. 
COTTON : 

I shall appreciate it if some of your readers will ex- 
plain how they work card flat strips—upper Egyptian and 
Sakellarides mixed— to make 5.00-hank roving and 20’s 
yarn. How would they suggest scutching it—that is, 
the picker room operations—and roller settings for rover 
frames and ring spinning frames? Any other point that 
refers to this subject would be appreciated. 

ContrisuTor No 


DITOR 


1926. 
EDITOR COTTON : 

In response to “Contributor No. 1926,” whose question 
appears above with reference to working card flat strips 
from upper Egyptian and Sakellarides mixed to make 
5.00-hank roving and 20s yarn, desiring particularly the 
picker room operations and roving and spinning frame roll 
settings, I give herewith the way in which 
this matter: 


I would handle 


Feed the strips through a Creighton opener and Murray 
machine to clean and prepare them for the hopper feeder. 
Run through the breaker and finisher picker the same as 
cotton (Buckley type beater preferred). 

Make a 12-ounce lap per yard on finisher; 50-grain per 
yard card sliver; 55-grain per yard drawing sliver; .60 
hank slubbing; 1.60-hank intermediate; 5.00-hank fine rov 
ing. Set rolls as follows: Drawing 19/16; 111/16, 113-16 
eenter to center; slubbers, 17/16; 11/2 center to center; 
intermediates, 13/8; 11/2, center to center; fine frames, 
15/16; 11/2, center to center. These are approximate 
settings and may have to be wider if the strips are mostly 
Sakellarides, 

I cannot understand why waste dealers and waste manu- 
faeturers do not call for Sakellarides and Upper strips 
separately. No cotton manufacturer would think of mixing 
Sakellarides and Upper cotton. ConrrisuTor No. 1931. 


Keeping the Evener Motion Sensitive. 


Epiror Corron: 

With reference to the production of an even sheet of 
lap, will say that this depends upon the sensitiveness of 
the evener motion. 

Not long ago I was called to a mill where a finisher 
picker was giving a great deal of trouble. The cone belt 
was slipping, and no matter what was done to the cone belt 
and cones the trouble continued. I was up against the same 
proposition when overseer of carding in a New York State 
mill, and knew just what to do. The trouble was due to the 
worm on the end of the top cone or driver cone being dry 
for the want of oiling. T simply oiled the worm and the 
trouble was over. 

Please be advised that I am not writing the foregoing 
for credit from the readers, but instead, to convey to them 
what I claim to be a good point in keeping numbers in 
any picker room. If the dry cone worm in question will 
cause the cone belt to slip so as to make running of the 
picker impossible, is it not fair to assume that a slightly 
dry worm will destroy the sensitiveness of the evener mo- 
tion? 

That is why I am writing this letter. Keep the worm 
which drives the feed rolls on all pickers well oiled at all 
times. Was# (R. T.) 


Vacuum Versus Roller Stripping on Cards. 


Epitor Corron : 
In the December Corron “T. A. B Mass. 


has raised the old question of “Brush versus Vacuum Strij 


ssue ol 
be discouraging 
to some who have used and are using the vacuum 
pers. 
brush is far better and that the vacuum str 
allowed to stand idle, 
Vacuum stripping, like anything else, brings its ow: 
problems, and unless they aré 


give the results that it 


strip 


His observations have led him to believe that the 


ipper should be 


squarely met it will not 


should; in facet, 


1 1 . 
Drusnh stripping is 


so much more generally understood that this method wi 


give better results where the problems of 


are not solved. It is for 


reason tnat 


men who say a vacuum stripper is all 


rong, ete. 
an auxiliary to carding, a vacuum stripping outfit rep 


resents an investment that, if properly used, will improve 


the quality of a mill’s product, but when trouble arises 


is so easy to substitute the brush 
generally made under the most 
} 


it is perhaps in this way that 


conclusions. 


First of all, “T. A. . ted 1 snow how 


vacuum to use. The best result 


not less than twenty inches to str! 
mean that with the old syste 
the back there should 
will give about eighteen 
stripped with the nev 
doffers are stripped fron 
should not be less than 
Now I will answer hi uch vacuun 


will 


eause the clothing to separate, allowing the wire t 
Not uniess the 102Zz1e allowed 


close to the clothing. O! 


turn under. to come tor 


course if the nozzle gets too close 
it will draw the foundation and damage the clothing, but 
“T, A. B.” must remember that if his brush roll stands are 
not properly set the stripper fillet also will 
damage to the clothing. For 


that there is any more likelihood of damaging the clothing 


cause great 


this reason I fail to see 
with the vacuum stripper than there is with the brush. 
Where either system is followed this problem must be taken 
care of at each individual ecard and carelessness in either 
case is disastrous to the clothing. 

About the defective stripping that is mentioned as being 
common where the vacuum stripper is used. There is no 
denying the fact that faulty stripping occurs with both 
systems and that there is no other item that will cause more 
bad work than this. But where vacuum strippers are used 
there are ways of overcoming faulty stripping to the ex 
tent that this system will give cleaner work and with a1 
actual improvement in the condition of the clothing over 
any other system. 
tion ventilates the clothing and removes any substance that 
might have a tendency to attract moisture and cause the 
foundation to rot or the wire to rust. 

In order to get the proper results it is necessary to clean 


The current of air induced by the suc- 


the valves of the compressor at regular intervals and to 
see that there are no leaks in the cloth strainer of the 
receiver. The rubber gasket on the machine must also be 


kept in good condition so that it is impossible for a leak 
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she he 


first question is— 


OWER 


The great Bartlett’s Ferry Dam, pictured above 
which has just been completed, eliminates the 
power problem from calculations of those who 
wish to locate manufacturing plants at Colum- 
bus, Ga. Water is now flowing over this dam, 
and the first units of 40,00) h.p. were put into 
operation early in February. The ultimate ca- 
pacity of this plant is 80,000 h.p., and its final 
cost over eight million dollars. 





Ample power and dependable service are accept- 
ed as a fact by our customers, and this confidence 
Columbus Electric & Power is, in a measure, responsible for the vast factory 


| 

| Company is your gusrantes of enlargement program now under way at Colum- 
uninterrupted service. They Ss a 

bus 


Oar Power System 


rhe power resources of the 


ire: 
Bartlett's Ferry Dam, 80,000 
b.p. May we tell you more about i stri r- 
Goat Rock Dam, 40.000 h.p. Mé y e te you , A ut indus trial Oppo 


ifiec « bs ~9 
North Highlands Dam, 13,. tunities at Columbus‘ 


000 h.p. 
City Mills Dam, 1,200 h.p. 
a a 


Eagle & Phoenix Dam, 4,000 
h.p. 

Reserve Steam Plant, 12,000 
h.p. 

—and other developments 
that may yet be made along 
the Chattahoochee rapids in 
the Columbus district 


Columbus Offers Industry— 


Dependable hydro-electric power 
Reliable native-born labor 

No labor disputes or strikes 
Big surplus supply of cotton 
Coal, iron and timber tandy 
Ra'‘l and River transvortation 
Very low building costs 

Pure, soft river water 

Absolute freedom from malaria 


Pure drinking water supply 

Plenty of low rental houses 

Efficient street transportation 

Fine churches and schools 

Bonds voted to pave all main 
roads 

Friendly public sentiment 

Mild winters and summers 


Five Years Tax Exemption 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 


West Point La Grange Hogansville 
Under Executive Management STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


Newnan 
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to allow the strips to be drawn into the compressor. It is 
also important that the suction lines be free from leaks and 
where these conditions are complied with the compressor 
will generate a suitable suction. Set the cylinder nozzle 
on each card to one-eighth of an inch and the doffer to 
three-sixteenths of an inch and see that these settings are 
checked as often as other settings on the cards. Then in 
order to keep the wire in the best condition for carding 
and stripping, burnish all cylinders and doffers from thirty 
to forty minutes immediately after grinding. This opera- 
tion will polish the sides of the wires, removing any rust 
that has formed, will knock the burrs from the wires and 
This 
operation is recommended to prevent cylinders and doffers 
from loading up with good fibers which otherwise would 
erowd out short fibers and impurities during the interval 


between strippings.. It is generally known that ecards can- 


contrary to the usual belief will not dull the wire. 
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dofters have become loaded. 


Some ecarders will insist that there is sufficient burnis 
ing to the brush stripping to accomplish the results mer 
tioned and that for this reason they strip once or twies 
each week with the brush using the stripper for 
This, of 
brushing at all, but it will not give as good results as wher 


vacuum 


all other stripping. course, is better than not 


the cards are burnished immediately after grinding. 
Strip the cards as often as required for good work a 
where practicable it is a good idea to place on the vacuun 
receiver a twenty-four hour recording vacuum gauge whic! 
will give a record similar to the one shown herewith. 
be noted that this chart supplies a complete record of the 
stripping operation for a complete twenty-four hour pe 
riod, giving such details as time started, approximate num 
ber of cards stripped, inches vacuum and the interval be 


tween strippings. 


not be expected to do clean work after the cylinders and** =| hope that others will supply their opinions on this 





District Sales 
Agencies: 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn 
Omaha, Nebr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Joplin, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


New Orleans, La 


Roswell, N. Mex. 


Denver, Colo. 


‘‘American’’ pumps are husky in de- 
sign. All bearings are of generous pro- 


portion. Each type is compact. Wide 
footings and ample bases give great 
rigidity. Hydraulic efficiencies are 
high. And each ‘‘American’’ pump is 
absolutely guaranteed for the service 
for which it is recommended. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
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Los Angeles, Calif 
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matter now that the question has been brought to the front 
again. G. L. (GaA.) 
The Cost of Loom Supplies. 
HDITOR COTTON : 

In answer to the question asked by “J. D. S. (S. C.),” 
n the December number of Corron, regarding a reasonable 
vost per loom per year for maintenance on 36-inch to 40 
nch automatic looms which have been in operation for 15 
o 20 years on print cloths, asking that the figures cover all 
oom parts, including belting, but exclusive of reeds and 
larness. 

We have 36-inch and 40-inch looms which have been 
n operation for 26 years. Our average cost for 40-inch 
ooms per loom per year (1925) was $5.68; 36-inch looms, 
$5.02. 

The foregoing figures cover all loom parts, in fact every- 
thing that is used in the loom but reeds and harness, trans- 
portation charges included. J.B, M.. (8: C,). 


The Breaking Strength of Cloth. 


KpitoR CorTon : 

[ wish to ask a question through “How Other Men Man- 
If the breaking strength of a piece of 40-inch, 14- 
ounce cloth is 130 pounds per inch, what would be the 
breaking strength of a piece of 30-inch, 7-ounce cloth made 
from the same grade of cotton? I would like to see in 
Corton a rule for making this calculation. Also, if the 
same cloth has 40 ends per inch in the warp, and 30 ends 
in the filling, and 15 per cent of size is put on the warp, 
what number of yarn will have to be used in each warp 
and filling in order to give the same breaking strength in 
each warp and filling? What is the correct rule for mak- 
ng this calculation? 


age.” 


ContrisuTor No. 2915. 


(Editor’s Note—In answer to the foregoing questions, 
we have secured the following opinions which were submitted 
to the inquirer in advance of publication. Due to the appar- 
ent lack of definite information on this subject, readers of 
this department are especially urged to submit their ideas 
and any material concerning these questions. ) 


Epitor COorron : 

“Contributor No. 2915” has asked some questions that 
are very difficult to answer at all satisfactorily. In the 
first place, there are no standards for the breaking strength 
of cloths. At least none had been established up to 1918, 
for at that time I was with the U. S. Government, and had 
a great deal of cloth testing to do, and made considerable 
effort to locate some sort of cloth breaking strength stand- 
ards, and found there was none available. If any has been 
adopted since then, I have not heard of it. 

I can give you a fairly close estimate on his first ques- 
tion, by simply using the ordinary rule of proportion. The 
40-inch, 14-ounce goods has .350 of an ounce per inch of 
width. The 30-inch, 7-ounce goods has .233 of an ounce 
per inch of width. Then if everything in the two pieces 
of goods remain in the same proportion, it should natural- 
ly follow that the 30-inch, 7-ounce goods should break as 
much weaker than the 40-inch, 14 ounce goods as .233 is less 
than .350. In other words, multiply 130 pounds, the break- 
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Longer Life and Greater Output 


EVEN years ago a southern cotton 
S mill bought Watershed Tannate 
Belts for their looms. They recent- 
ly reported these belts in excellent 
condition and showing no signs of 
wear. They are well pleased with the 
evident durability of Tannate. 


But “‘long life’’ is not its only good 
point. The strong grip of Tannate as- 
sures steady, even running of your tex- 
tile machines, often resulting in a 
marked increase in output. 


When you want results in belting for 
vour exacting drives and larger belts 
always specify Tannate. 
in width, 
economy in using 


leather belt 
ite grip 


On your lighter drives, four inches or less 
you will find sat and 
Rhoads Stronghold Belting. It is a side 


of the Tannate tannage and has the Tanr 


sfaction 





And when in need of lace leather use 
Rhoads Tannate Lace. It often out- 
lasts Rawhide from three to five 
times, specially in wet or hot places 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 29 N. Sixth St. 
: 96 Beekman 
Chicago- __316 W. Randolph 
Atlanta_ ____..67 S. Forsyth § 
Cleveland__- _._..1106 W. Ninth 


New York 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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ing strength of the 40-inch, 14-ounce goods, by .233, and 
divide the product by .350, and it gives 86.5 pounds as the 
proper breaking strength for the 30-inch, 7-ounce goods, on 
the premise as stated. However, there are so many factors 
that enter into the breaking strength of a piece of goods 
that it is hard to lay down any hard and fast rules. The 
number of interlacings per inch of course enter into the 
problem as does the breaking strength of the yarns. 

I am not sure that I understand what is wanted in the 
second part of the inquiry. It seems to me that he wants 
to know how to arrive at the correct number of yarn for 
warp and filling to give the same breaking strength in both 
warp and filling, when there are 40 ends per inch and 30 
picks per inch. So much would depend on the conditions 
of any given mill as to the breaking strengths of their 
yarns that I fear very little assistance can be given on this 
question, If the mill happens to be fortunate enough to 
be getting the breaking strength as laid down in Draper’s 
new table, it might be arrived at as follows: 

Say, you wanted to make a 30-inch, 7-ounce osnaburg, 
40x30, and wanted to have approximately the same strength 
in warp and filling. If you decide to use a 7s warp, and 
are getting standard strength in this, that is, 272 pounds, 
then multiply the 272 by 40 and divide by 30 and you get 
362, which is standard for 5s soft twist yarn, for the filling, 
as shown by Draper’s table. This simply would serve as 
a guide and from this as a starting point it should not be 
very hard to determine from tests what changes are neces- 
sary for any particular mill. As mentioned, the number of 
interlacings per inch affects this, and so far as I know there 
is no rule to determine just how much they do enter into 
the final result. 

You will note that I have taken no account of the 15 
per cent size mentioned by your correspondent. It has 
been found by experiment that sizing properly added will, 
up to a reasonable point, add sufficient strength to the yarns 
to offset the weight of the size. In other words, in this 
ease, the 7s warp yarn would be spun 15 per cent lighter 
than 7s, so that after adding the size it is 7s, and we can 
still use the 272 for the standard. 


I am sorry that I cannot be more definite in answering 
this inquiry, but so far as I know there is very little defi- 
nite information available on the subject. This is another 
of the problems which might be worked out by the proposed 
Textile Foundation of the Southern Textile Association. 

Contrisutor No. 4298. 
Epvitor Corron: 

I note the questions relative to breaking strengths of 
cloths of different widths and weights per yard, etc., asked 
by “Contributor No. 2915,” an advance copy of which 
was submitted to me. 


In answer will say, if the cloth is made exactly the 
same in construction, except that in the lighter fabric a 
smaller number of yarn is to be used, the test will be, 
roughly, one-half of the test of the heavier piece. The 
breaking strength of yarn, alone, is very close to the pro- 
portion of its size, which may be seen by referring to vari- 
ous tables of yarn standards. However, as a matter of 
fact, the yarn weakens slightly in the heavier counts when 
figured in proportion to the weight, for the slippage of the 
fibers increases on the heavier counts, even when spun with 
the same twist constant. For example, say a skein of 20s 
breaks at 150 pounds, a skein of 40s, with the same rela- 
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tive twist per inch, will break slightly above 75 pounds, 


all other matters being equal. It is presumed that both 
have the same moisture content and the same structure in 
manufacture, In the ease of woven goods, such as the 
questioner mentions, there are more variables to be con- 
sidered than in the simple skein test, for the crimp will 
alter results. Figuring the question as meaning that one 
lineal yard of the 40-inch cloth weighed 14 ounces, and 
one lineal yard of the 30-inch cloth weighed 7 ounces, as 
such a statement is generally construed, the results would 
naturally be different than simply considering the question 
as the relative breaking strength of two pieces of similar 
goods, one being twice as heavy as the other. 

It will be necessary first to adjust the weights of the 


cloths on a square yard basis. Thus: 
36 
— < 14 = 12.60 ounces, and 
40 
36 
< 7 = 8.4 ounces. 
30 


Therefore, if the break on the 40-inch goods was 130 

pounds per inch, the break on the 30-inch goods would be 

approximately 
8.4 

12.60 
be observed, is a simple example of proportion. 

His second question cannot be answered accurately, un- 
less it is known the added strength of the size to the warp 
over the strength of an unsized yarn with the same weight 
of the sized warp. Assuming that an unsized yarn would 
have the same strength as the sized yarn, both of the same 
weight, the problem would be solved as follows: The warp, 
having one-third greater ends than the filling and having 
15 per cent size, the filling should be 15 plus 33 per cent 
heavier, or 48 per cent heavier in count than the warp, 
basing the figure on the assumption mentioned as to the 
strength-giving property of the sizing operation, which 
is highly variable. R. B. S. (Ga.) 


130 86.6 pounds per inch, This, it will 


Epiror Corron : 

Replying to the questions asked by “Contributor No. 
2915,” I am afraid I can give but little information on 
this, as I have not had a great deal of practical experience 
in testing fabries for breaking strength. I reeall one occa- 
sion when I was required to secure information relative to 
the breaking strength of a cotton duck, and I referred to a 
book called, “Technical Testing of Yarn and Fabries,” by 
Herzfeld, and I found it to be complete in every detail; 
giving data covering a wide range of yarns and fabrics 
and different constructions. However, this book is not in 
my possession at the present time, but if the inquirer, or 
any other reader, is sufficiently interested, he can secure a 
copy of it through the Book Department of Corron. 

Contrisutor No. 723. 


Epitor Corron : 

It is too deep for me—I have never seen any rule to 
cover the questions of “Contributor No. 2915.” There are 
too many factors involved that are variable to establish a 
rule, I should think. I have tested a good bit of cloth in 
my time, but could never figure out any rule for it. We 
have such variable factors as twist in yarn, frietion be 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Costs 


You Lose Le: 
When We Dve \ 


MaQe4|HEN first using our service, customers who previously 


ay have patronized chain warp dyers, frequently allow the 


same shrinkage as for chain warp dyeing. As a result, 
after warping their required yardage, they have con 
siderable excess dyed yarn on hand—tangible evidence 
that the Franklin Process will save yarn. 

The Franklin Package is wound directly from bobbins. After dy« 
ing, it will deliver by rotation in a spooler or creel, or over end for filling 
bobbins to cops or for braider tubes—in some cases eliminating or 
winding operation. For instance, in a cotton mill it substitutes winding 
Franklin Packages and warping for spooling, ball warping, and beaming. 
In this case, on fine count yarns, it makes a saving of from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound, 

All these advantages are in addition to that of the better dyeing 
given by the Franklin Process—the complete penetration, more perma 
nent shades, less shrinkage, no tangling or felting. Ifyou buy your yarn 
from us on Franklin Tubes, we offer another saving—buying net weight. 

Get the facts. Our book, ‘“‘The Franklin Process—Its Contribution 
to the Textile Industry,”’ will be sent you on request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufaéturers of glazed yarns. 


FRANKLIN PR 


Commis 


ion Dyeing of ‘arn in 


OFFICES 
fain office and plant at Provi- 
lence, R. - 

Branch p! t Philadelphi 
Southern Fr iia Process 
Company 

t Greenville, S. ¢ 
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ach Termaco Dollar Returns 


$130, OF more, every yCalr 


Complete coptes of Nielsen 
Survey No. 13, covering a 
12,000 spindle mill, and 
Survey No. 10, covering «a 
44,000 spindle mill, will be 
sent free for the asking. 
Please state which survey 
vou are interested in. 


Don’t figure the cost of a Termaco Roving 

bbin Cleaner as an expense. Figure it as an 
Mestment ... one that pays for itself in less 
than a year’s time ... and then goes right on 
making money for your mill vear after year. 


The actual certified findings of the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, a neutral engineering firm, 
of Chicago, show a 12,000 spindle mill secures 
an annual net return of 130° on the original 
cost of its Termaco. Another survey, made by 
the same firm, shows a 44,000 spindle mill se- 
cures an annual net return of 314% on its 
Termaco investment. 

These are not two isolated cases but are typ- 
ical examples of how Termaco bobbin cleaners 
are paying for themselves over and over again 
by the savings they effect for many famous 
mills, both small and large, in the United 
States, Canada and abroad. 

It is not so much a question of whether a 
mill can afford a Termaco installation. It 1s 
rather a question if any mill with roving bob- 
bins to clean can afford to be without one. 

Our Engineering Department, without the 
slightest obligation upon your part, will gladly 
give you unbiased figures showing how quickly 
a Termaco will pay for itself in your mill... . 
and pay handsome dividends on its cost. 

Just drop us a line, stating you would like 
to see such figures. 


Curia North Carolina 
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th is woven, kind 


of 


tween threads, tension under which clo 
and quality and percentage of sizing used, 
yarn, grade and staple of cotton, etc. 

As I said, it is too deep for me. 


numbers 





The Fault _— Be in the Ww eave Room. 
Hprror COrTron : 

The writer was talking to a mill man 

he 


a few 
the remark 


days ago, 
that 
you will 


during our conversation made 
“whenever you find 
find a good carding and spinning department, and vice 
On this remark I took issue with him, for no one 
bettér than the ones who have had the actual 


aro | 


and 
good running weave room 


versa.” 
knows any 
experience along this particular line. A 
had occasion to experience this very thing of 
weaving when this and that in the other departments was 


few years 


bad running 


blamed by the weaver in charge, so I spent days visualiz 
ing what I thought were the all-important points along the 
line throughout the spinning and | 
could find nothing that would make such difference in thé 
thought | 


would the 


sarding and rooms, 


running of the weaving, so I earry 


search on through the weaving. 
the first evil l 


and the 


the slashing, discovered 
the 


method used was not of 


Beginning at 
starch. The 
in getting 
the stare] 
ull, 


remedied 


was the mixing of size compound 


any specific standard 


the proper amount of size compound and of 


for the mixing. It was done by buckets-t and 


full, 


having scales 


so-many 
This I 
put at the size kettles and a chain fall and a 
the 


starch for 


just for the size compound. by 


could be weighed by lowering it onto 
the box to hold the 
the batch, 
be all that was necessary 


the kettles, 


box made that 


sales, proper amount of 


each mixing of so that one time weighing would 


for each mixing of the batch 


size to be boiled in next a one time weighing 


of the size compound that went into this batch. Having 


gotten this straightened out and then having it boiled as it 
the 


and taking 


should be, using storage tanks, keeping the size vats 


cleaned out daily care not to allow the size t 


congeal, together with the proper amount of steam on the 


slashers and the proper speed on the slashers we began to 


turn out a well sized yarn. 
Before I could catch up with all this I 


size man was not cooking the size 


the 
would 


noticed that 
as he should. He 


TTON 


put batch and start 
slasher men would call 
it had 


it around to 


up a 


for size | 


been boiled enough 


the slasher 


per cent cooked 


KNOW how long. This was 


straightened out. Of 


Pl course 


man, for he had been on the 


knew, so to 


Mr. 


got to going qu 


years, and speak, 


regardless of 


could be see 


When 


rooms for 


this was done I sauntered 


and in nere 


room in just al 


quite a time, 
weaver had the weave 
first one thing and then another was 


He 


His supplies were low 


and tightening up. had let it run dov 


bill. 


he 


(So was 


+ 


thing go that he coul 


He was not 


would | 


was letting any 


month to month. makin 
kept 
put 
busines 


mged 


he had been he ave 


“Old Timer” 
would if it 


would probably 
were your ow 
would not skip if it bel 


self.” When 


began coming 


we had those thing 


, 
better; per cent 


Here 


my brot] 


ormal 
of 
bear 


way. was one 


] 


ier did not 


ences 


vill it out the 


organizations lo 


speak 


and conscientious! \ 


of 
be honestly 


best 


his hest, but the right thing. 


Checking Orders Weekly. 


EDITOR CorTon : 


The accompanying form is intende the 


and 


a general rule 


super! 


tendent to have on hand for his informatio should be 


morning, as it is 
all the 


are to be made by 


shown to the overseers each 
thei: 
the 


Of 
copy of the 


among superintendents to have overseers in 


‘ffice each morning. The records 
ment that 


each overseer has to furnished a 


depart finishes the yarn, the winder room. 


course 

rder that is issued from the sittin 
a 
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The idea of veekly condition of orders is to keep 
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concerned informed as to just how the orders actually are. 
It is not an expensive proposition to get up these forms 
and they are of great help’ and have the desired effect. If 
records are accurately kept they prove a blessing, but if 
not, they are a nuisance. But the thing to do is to make 
them out right, something that can be depended upon. Any- 
me who wishes to adopt this method of course would have 
the forms made in a suitable size and manner for his own 


mill. W. H. H. (Ga.) 


More on Building a Perfect Bobbin. 
Epitor Corron: 

In the December issue I notice that “W. O. R. (Mass.)” 
gives us some pointers on how to build a perfect bobbin 
and terminates his article by disagreeing with “Wash.” I 
am from Missouri. 

“W. O. R.” states in the third paragraph: “The twin 
gears if set too deep in mesh with the strike gear will hold 
on the change, or if they are shallow will skip a few teeth, 
causing running over and under. In time the strike gear 
becomes worn, and the only remedy is a new gear, which 


will sasiscibtanasl relieve the cadine of the running over and Exacting Inspection Insures 
under.’ we, OL ‘R. should have stated also, that when Wissco Wire Card Clothing 


the strike gear skips a few teeth it causes a tight tension, 
yhich means stretched roving, and we have enough stretch- 
"a roving with the bobbin-lead system. 
“W. O. R.” can follow his method as outlined in his 
article, but I would not allow it in the mill of which I 


lave charge. Referring to his sketch which is reproduced 


LATCH 


herewith please notice the space I have indicated as A, 
When the screw operates the latch in the sketch to point B, 
or changing point, the space gives too great a field in the 
meshing of the strike gear and twin gear, and the danger 
of skipping is much greater than that of a latch that is 
squared to the rocker. 

The idea of squaring the latch and rocker to each 
other is to hold the same amount of meshing between the 
strike gear and twin gear during the operation of his latch. 


WasH (R. I.) 





Thinks Bobbin Lead Fly Frames Better. 


Epiror Corton : 

For a good long time now “Wash” has been challenging 
the “defenders of the bobbin lead system” to don their 
armor and step forth and “strut their stuff.” So far noth- 
ing has been done in the way of defending this modern (get 
that, modern) system, except one or two half-hearted dis 
cussions on the subject. “Wash’’ seems to have most of 
our friends scared to a standstili. 

The bobbin lead frame is so far superior to the flyer lead 


anne ERREneeenne eae 
that there is no room for comparison, whatever. WICKWIRE SPENCER W& Ns 


To begin with, the train of gears driving the bobbin 
shaft contains more gears than there are in the spindle 


Quality 


From the time the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company mines the ore, until the wire is 
made into card clothing, Wissco Wire must 
pass exacting tests and inspections. 


The wire must pass exacting tests for tensile 
strength and hardness. Accurate analytical 
and fatigue tests are applied. The most pre- 
cise setting and grinding machinery is used 
in the manufacture of Wissco Clothing. The 
finished clothing is examined minutely for 
possible imperfections. Teeth must be evenly 
set; the angle and pitch must be uniform; 
and the points properly ground. 


Not until it satisfactorily fulfills all these de- 
mands is it allowed to leave the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company’s factories. 


These are some of the reasons why you ob- 
tain a 35% longer interval between grind- 
ings, and a free cutting wire that will grind 
without hooking in the time now required to 
grind ordinary card wire. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
41 East Forty-second Street 
New York 


es 
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shaft drive. Therefore, there will be more play or back 
ash in the bobbin gear train than in the spindle shaft 
drive. This wil] naturally result in the bobbin lagging be 
iind slightly when the frame is started up. It is quite ob- 
vious that the ends will slacken to some extent: But stretch- 
ed roving cannot be made by slack ends. On the other 
hand, when the flyer lead frame is started, the ends have a 
tendency to tighten, consequently, the roving is stretched. 
Does this indicate any cause for preference of the flyer 
lead system? 

Another thing in favor of the bobbin lead is, that the 
bobbins run at their highest velocity when they are empty, 
whereas, on the flyer lead frame the bobbins are traveling 
fastest when full. This condition, it seems to me, would 
tend to increase vibration in the spindles, causing exces 
sive wear on spindles, bolsters and spindle steps. When 
bolsters and spindles are worn, of course uneven roving will 
be produced. Also, maintenance costs take a jump. Can 
any advantages in favor of the flyer lead be shown here? 

“Wash” states that on a bobbin lead frame the stretch 
s caused by drawing the strand of roving under the press 
r pad. It is easy to make a statement. The hard part is 
to prove conclusively the truth of that statement. I am not 


1 


clever enough to prove or disprove the truth of it. Can 


+ 
“Wash” prove that the bobbin lead causes any more stretch Mechanical 


at this point than the flyer lead? I have read his previous 


diseussions on this point, and so far I am not convinced. i landling 


It is a well known fact that excessive twist not onl) 


euts production, but is also detrimental to the welfare of ~ 
the fiber. For these reasons as little twist as possible is for Your Mill 

put in the roving. Does it not seem logical that perhaps 

a large percentage of the total stretch is caused by the rov- NRAVITY is waiting to go to work in youl 


ing being pulled from the full bobbin in the creel? Plug textile mill as it is now working in 


ged holes in the flyers won’t help to improve the work any thousands of plants in other industries 


either. When the tip of the skewer becomes worn the Inexpensive, needing no supervision and 
a minimum of maintenance, gravity will 
handle much of the material you are now 
trucking. 

Mathews Roller Conveyers, in combina- 
tion with power units and floor-to-floor spi- 
ral conveyers and chutes, will work won 

ait id hs a ders for you in the speedy and economical 
Coe, Ta S0ed Seppe just as essly on a Byer lead handling of raw and in-process materials 


17 


frame as it could on a bobbin lead and could hardly | 


frictional resistance increases and stretch will result here 
n varying amount, depending on the condition of the i 
dividual skewers. I believe that most of 
the length of roving left on the bobbins in 
to conditions in the creel itself, to a very large extent. 


As far as stretch caused by improper tensi 


Se a eae fairs Mathews quality may cost more than the 
to any defect of the bobbin lead system. The tension c¢ . 7 
si? hed and } soht tee af average but it has demonstrated its added 

> easSliV Watched : kept right bv changing tension gears. 4 : - 
page ght ca sapeten ae a <hr ns value in other textile mills. 
A lav gear of the wrong number of teeth will cause al 
er er : bl May we tell you more about Mathews 
TR dass die Conveyer Systems for Textile Material Hand- 


} 


Reeiite point is revor = — vatsine cceaabopariin ling? Ask our representative to call 
running right hand twist, as is the practice now, the piecing 
While on the flyer lead the piecing MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
9 tu Carrier ¢ ) 


up is done right hand. 
ly Mathews ¢ 


up would be done left hand. This makes it very awkwar (Forme 
162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 


a 


for the average tender 
When an end breaks down on the bobbin lead, the | Canadian 
elings to the bobbin. but with the flyer lead what hap 


pens? The end flies away from the bobbin, throwing loose 


fibers into the other bobbins, causing unevenness and 
bunches. This is most pronounced on coarse roving. In 
ease “Wash” is tempted to come back at me with the old 
presser pad argument, I suggest that he take a ride on a 


merry-go-round, then ask himself, “How far did I get?” 


I realize that even the most modern roving frame is a Conveye: Systems 


crude affair and far from my idea of perfection, but I 
Increase Plant Projects 


don’t really see where the bobbin lead system is so dead 
wrong, at least in comparison with the flyer lead. 
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Giving substance to an ideal 


W JHO among dyestuff users has not come to the conclusion that the 
organization delivering quality in dyestuffs as well as dependable 
service is entitled to every encouragement? 


As the sterling mark distinguishes the trustworthy and valuable so the 
trademark of this company conveys the message of quality in dyestuffs. 


We have given reality to an ideal and our encouragement is the increas- 
ing patronage of experienced dyestuff users. 


We of er the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT in their several factories 
BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING, HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H., FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON, FRANKFURT, a. M., GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER, UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON, 159 HIGH STREET CHICAGO, 305 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 111 ARCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, 22 NATOMA STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 EXCHANGE PLACE CHARLOTTE, N. C., 220 W. 1st STREET 
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There is nothing impossible, and sooner or later some- 
one will come along and devise better and more suitable 
methods of handling the roving. The evils of the modern 
roving frame can and will be lessened if not entirely elim- 
But I don’t think it will come about by the readop- 
It isn’t so many years ago, after 


inated. 
tion of the flyer lead. 
all, that the spinning wheel became an antique. 


— = 


Settings for Model C Whitin Combers. 


EpITOR Corton : 

The following is a setting I have been using for a long 
time for 114-inch stock on a comber. I am sending it be- 
cause I read what “T. D. P. (Mass.)” had to say in Janu 
ary CorTron regarding ccek and I think this is just 
what he needs for his Model C Whitin combers, as it is 
giving us satisfaction. 

Set the detaching roll to the high point on the segment 
with 22 gauge, at 5 on the index wheel. Set the segment 
to the detaching roll with a 1%-inch gauge, index 6% 
Set the roll blocks with a 24 gauge. Set the feed roll to 
the detaching roll with a 17-inch gauge, index 14. Set 
the nippers to half lap, using a 19 gauge. Set the cushion 
plates to 17/16-inch gauge, top combs to the high seg 
ment with a 19 gauge. Have the 
ward at index 7 and make the deta 
at 614, and 14 to 18 per 
very far. 


feed rolls to start for 
ching roll start forward 


cent waste will not be missed 


I have been using combers for a lone time and have 
tried several different settings ,but this is about as good as 
This is for a Model C Whitin comber. 
should be taken to look 


any I have found. 
When the comber is set, care 
over the nipper knives to see that the fiber is touching the 
cushion plate frame from one end to the other, and to see 
that the brushes are cleaned and set properly. The top 
combs should be set at angle 27 or 28; nipper, angle 35 
to 37 degrees. The angle can be secured on the Model C 
comber nippers, but not quite as well as on the Model 
D-2. 
This is only a setting for “T. D. P.” to try. 
like to know what he and other readers think of it 
H. E. (Ga.). 


I should 





Frictional Drafting. 


Epitor CorrTon : 

Please allow me space in Corton io reply to the ques- 
tions of “Wash (R. I.).” “Wash,” if I understand his 
question, wishes to know why the actual draft is always 
less than the figured or theoretical draft. 
story short, will say that theoretical or figured draft is the 


To make a long 


ratio. This ratio is supposed to be the draft, however, it 
is not the actual draft; one reason is that the stock does 
not draw even with the ratio of the rollers; another reason 

s frictional contact 
to travel as fast as ‘the bottom rollers. 
both bobbin and flyer lead fly frames. I again wish to eall 
“Wash’s” attention to frictional draft, which is also present 
in both types of fly frames mentioned. 


, which does not allow the top rollers 
This is present in 


To prove this state- 
ment I made a test, as follows: 

I reeled off sufficient roving from a bobbin so that the 
end would have the same tension as the other ends on the 
frame, this end not being wrapped, but just being run 
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through the leg of the flyer and the presser eye. After run- 
ning sufficient roving I reeled off 24 yards and weighed the 
same. The weight was 74 grains, I then reeled from the same 
bobbin 24 yards, being made with three wraps, the weight 
being 69 grains. I then weighed 24 yards from each bob- 
bin at the slubber roving that this speeder roving was 
made from, the 48 yards weighed 460 grains, tests being 
made with 60 per cent relative humidity. Draft with rov- 
ings having three wraps was 6.66, while that not being 
wrapped was 6.22, or a frictional draft of .44 of a yard 
in 24 yards. 

Sometimes we think a plant is being run 
and again we think our mill has a 


to the top 
noteh, when it is not, 
tip top reputation, when the other man does not think so 
much of our product. And again we allow the picker at- 
tendant to have a four ounce variation in laps and we gei 
anywhere from 2 to 3 pounds. Any carder that is a real 
carder can walk through a card room and on the slubbe1 
point out sliver made from light and heavy laps. 

With reference to moving the cone belt, I thought | 
made it plain that it was to be adjusted while the frame 
was being doffed. 

Now with reference to “Wash” being questioned by me 
on humidity, I do not remember having ever asked “Wash” 
any questions on humidity, and in fact, knowing his atti- 
tude on this he would have been the last man in the world 
for me to have questioned. 

Concerning mil] managers, I knew one who said he 
knew nothing about cotton manufacturing, yet he hired a 
man who did know and paid off a large debt for the mill. 


This is sometimes the case. ae ee goo 


Uneven Tension on Fly Frames. 
EpiTor CorTron: 

You recall] that some months ago you published from me 
a question with reference to fly frames, which I stated ran 
tight to start, then too loose, until about an hour before 
the doff, then too tight. They did this with any gear | 
could put on, or with any adjustment of the cone belt shift- 
er. Later you published, among other replies, a sugges 
tion from “T, A. D.” that I put a strip of cloth around 
the cones, and I reported back in the November issue that 
[ had done this and that it had eliminated my trouble. 

In the January number I notice “Wash” and “Contrib 
utor No, 4309” criticize this idea, so I am writing this let- 
ter in response to their comments. 

In the first place, with regard to the fly frame tension, 
I worked over every train of gears and all the constants, 
taking a frame at a time and making sure that every one 
was right in every respect as to settings, pitch, teeth, and 
wear, ete. All the frames were thoroughly overhauled, 
leveled and lined, and the rolls were scoured—although | 
did not think to mention this at first. I would like to say 
for ‘““‘Wash’s” benefit that I had been on that job only one 
month when I asked this question, and while I was waiting 
on the answers-to come, I was working it out the best I 
could, and as it was my first overseer’s job I am still 
grateful for the help given me. 

I still maintain that covering the cones with cloth, as 
suggested by “T. A. D.,” did help my work and tensions 
considerably, and “Wash” may be interested to know that, 
on reading that article in the July issue, one of the builders 
of those frames wrote me saying that that model frame 
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was one of the first put out, and they found later that it 
was not giving an even tension, and so they “lagged” up 
the cones with cloth and then made a pattern from the 
built-up cone by which they made their future cones— 
which, we will all agree, are giving good service. Their 
method of “lagging” was the same as that offered by “T. 
ALD.” G. D. S. (S. C.) 


Cork Rolls and Over-Drafting. 


Epiror Corton: 

I note with keen interest the remarks of “Wash (R. 1.)” 
and also “J. W. Y. (Pa.)” concerning the value of cork 
covered rolls for use on fly frames and spinning frames, 
and in particular the somewhat vague statement of “Wash” 
concerning over-drafting, in your December issue of Cor 
ron, 

“Wash” informs us that over-drafting is very detri- 
mental to the strand in process and says,.first, it makes the 
strand uneven in places, and goes on to tell us that the 
greatest amount of twist per inch is found in the light 
places, which means that the heavy places are going short 
of several turns of twist. All that granted, but I noticed 
as a third point he states that over-drafting will “shorten 
the length of the strand.” 

How this condition occurs in an unevenly twisted strand 
of roving or thread has set me at variance with “Wash” 
on this point because I fail to realize why an uneven rov 
ing or thread or strand, if you like, ean be any shorter 
in length than such a strand which has the equal twist per 
strand. 

Perhaps “Wash” is of thi 
is being delivered unevenly from the rolls that such a rov- 
ing is receiving enough turns per inch in the weak places 


opinion that when a roving 


to shorten the heavy places, as it were. 

By the way, I wonder if “Wash” has ever noticed an 
uneven roving being delivered on any fly frame, say 
through any common cause, without mentioning the nuis- 
ance of friction on the leather covered roll. 

Does such a tighten up or sag 
more often than not will it break? 

I think “Wash” will do well to study that point, and 
perhaps he will understand that if over-drafting does make 
uneven strands on speeders or spinning frames it surely 


roving somewhat or 


cannot shorten them because an unevenly delivered strand 
is not receiving the turns evenly, especially in the thick 
places, as in the case of an evenly delivered strand. To 
illustrate this point, let him take up a couple of double 
rovings as they are being delivered slowly, and twist one 
by hand as evenly as possible, and break off a certain 
length. With this length of the other roving, put in an irreg 
ular twist, and measure both. That may decide for him. 

“Wash” mentions a great deal about friction on leather 
covered rolls, and he seems to think that this friction is 
a great evil in these rolls when used for drafting on draw- 
ing frames, speeders, etc., but he fails to mention that 
the friction exists on cork covered rolls, but still the 
“length of the strand depends to a certain degree upon 
frictional contact.” Certainly. but according to my knowl- 
edge of frictional surfaces, I ascertain that the friction 
between cork and steel is greater than that between the 
latter and smooth leather, especially when it has a cushion 


foundation. 
Tf “Wash” thinks that there is more friction on the 
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Newport Light Fast Brown 3 YL 


the fastest to light Direct Brown known. 
Have you tried it? 


Isomerpin 


in the processing of rayon. 
You will be surprised at the better penetration 


and more level dyeing. 


Neomerpin H 


used with great success in the reduction and 


dyeing of vat colors. A great aid in penetration. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, I1l.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 
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Yarn 
Treatments 


© products of Klipstein origin which reduce 
yarn breakage, thus eliminating waste of time and 
material—also increasing the range of adaptability : 


AKCO Rayon Size 


For sizing Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. A perfect binding 
and strengthening agent for Rayon. Reduces breakage during 
weaving and increases winding efficiency. 


AKCO Rayon Lubricant 


A treated Olive Oil for processing Rayon before knitting. Lubri- 
cates the fibre, eliminates static electricity, increases production 
and eliminates waste. Readily removed in the washer prior to 
_ dyeing and finishing. Does not decompose and exhaust oil from 
extractor—can be returned to supply tank for reuse. 


Working samples sent on request 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. Ltd. 
114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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leather covered roll than cork covered ones he is leading 
himself astray, and if he will hang on to his principle 
that when a roll is over-drafting the friction is great he 
will find that this exists more on cork rolls than on leather 
rolls. 

The advantage of the leather covered roll over cork 
rolls is really the less friction it has in comparison, and 
this is mostly achieved by the aid of the flannel cushion 
under the skin which “Wash” declares the cork roil does 
not require, but of course a cushion would not be of any 
use anyway under such a covering. 

We know that ruts are found in leather rolls, 
narrow ones if the roller traverse motion is out of order, 
or even after the rolls have run for some time, but that 
goes to prove that the friction is less than on cork rolls 
which our friend “Wash” says even after six 


that is, 


do not rut 


months. 
I happen to have a little experience with cork rolls and 
I cannot say they have anything on the leather covered 
roll, which has and is doing everything that is expected of 
it, both in card room and spinning room. My experienet 
teaches me that cork rolls are similar to dead solid rolls 
and I know that this condition is causing very uneven work 
n one mill of my acquaintance where good work was ob 
tained when the leather rolls were in use 
Regardless of the fact that water does not affect cork 
rolls—and by the way, when will water ever be allowed to 
get near them only in ease of accident, as it would be in 
the case of any other rolls?—I think the actual draft can 
be maintained just as well by using leather rolls, which, | 
will say, have helped to maintain draft efficiency in all hig! 
grade yarns for a great number of years, and though per 
haps they have to be changed more often—that is doubt- 
ful, however—they will prove the cheapest in the end. 
Contrisutor No. 4362 





A Sand-Box for Licker-in Grinding. 
DITOR COTTON : 

I noticed in the October issue where “T. A. D. (Ga.)” 
says he tramped on “Experience’s’” toes in regard to lick- 
er-in grinding. He deals with the licker-in in the same 
vay that he does with grinding the cylinder and doffer. 
“T, A. D.” says the wire on the cylinder is the same in 
diameter all the way down to the foundation, which is 
rue, while the licker-in teeth get broader as they are be- 
ng ground down. 

There are more ways to do this licker-in grinding than 
vith the grinding rolls. I will admit that if we do all the 
crinding on top of the teeth they will become broader as 
hey are ground down, but we do not have to do tlie grind- 
ng on the top of the teeth only, but can grind all the way 

the bottom while the grinding is in process 

I wonder if “T. A. D.” or “C. C. (N. J.)” ever saw a 
icker-in ground in the sand box, we call it, that 
a couple of inches on 


is, a box 


made of wood, allowing the licker-in 
four 


ich side, or in other words, the box is made about 
nehes wider than the licker-in, but of the same length, with 
bearings on each end of the box so it will hold. the licker-in 
about two inches from the bottom. Have this bottom box 


so it will eover about two thirds of the licker-in. Then 
have another box of the same size for the cover. 


bearings so they will hold the licker-in firm in the box. Now 


Put the 
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good fine river 


fill this bottom box full of 
the other box on top. It serves as a cover. Now get a two 


inch belt and throw it over the driving shaft at the ceiling 


on top of the mill. Do. pu 5 1 ecard pulley, as 
would cause the licker-in to run too fast. Set the box so 
the lieker-in will run backward ar the grinding 1 he 
done from the back part of the te 

The licker-in should be run slowly. not fast while the 
erinding is being done, T no need of a pulley 
on the shaft. The belt should run on the shaft and the 
larger pulley on the licker-in. 1 method gives the tee 
a side grinding as well as a point grinding and keeps the 
shape of the teeth as they should be Did the readers ever 
try this? They should try it on one licker-ir As to the 
length of time 9 his v depend upor e condi 
tion of the licker-in Le Ao DD ‘C. 4 both eer 
tainly go after “Experi or 3 stion of grinding 
the licker-in, but it can be done. Let’s hear from some of 


the older fellow 


Ipon this subject. B A.B wy, 6. 


Help to Fill Those Big Jobs. 
KpiToR Corton: 
IT note what 


4309” has to say in the 


“Contributor No. 
January issue about handling his second hands. I want 


to ask him what kind of a job does he think he would be 


on today if the men he worked for and th years ago wher 
he was coming along had treated him the same way Savs 
he does his second hands. Suppose they had fired him the 
first time they found that he didn’t know all there was te 
know about a card room—as he say é lone to fiv 
econd hands and will do to the sixth on 

I imagine “Contributor No. 4309” ke in I work 
ed with onee. The overseer put me with this fellow on a 
section and told hi ! ld fixe 1 out 
the job and teach m run a seetion. The first ¢ this 
fixer told me was, “Now, look here, I know all there is to 
be known about tl ob and all t r jobs the mill 
[ will tell you somethings about these frames, but not ev- 
rything, because I don’t care to ive anvone know as 
mueh as I know.” “Contribuior N $309” ist nk 
that all men, who have knowledge, are born wit 
oughly skilled and qualified to run any job. If his second 
hands knew as much as he does about the job they woulk 
probably be on it or a similar one themselves. At our mill 


we have a method he should trv out some time. 


lave a man who gets stalled on a job eve ry other man in 


the place ready to help him out. In that and other ways 


evervone feels he is a part of organization and takes 
nterest and pride in his work. 


a personal 


“Old Timer,” the January issue, was talking abx 
so many good s wanting for competent men to fill tl 
[ agree wit} m but would like to ask ow many men, 
does he believe, have done all they could do or all they 
should have done toward training a man for on thoss 
jobs. I know several good men make poliey ft 
train two good men under them to the point where eithe 
ne could step in and run the job at any time. If ever 
one did that all those good jobs would soon be fille I 


think every man owes to his company to train a mar 


under him to where he is qualified to step right 


] ] t 


he himself be promoted or leave 


, . 
he company for any re 


son, S. A. E GA 
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= 


ou Might as Well Blindfold 


our Cost Accountant — , ae 


The guess work your cost clerk is obliged to 
resort to in making his bids (when human count is 
employed in production costs) is no more than a 
“blind stab’’ with a margin for production uncertain- 
ties thrown in. 
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Know your production costs to the very fraction 
of a cent, and base your estimate on known figures. 


Install Root Pick and Hank Counters—they’ll 
keep your actual and estimated production costs 
identical at all times. Many of your competitors al- 
ready enjoy this advantage over you; their costs are 
lower because no margin for uncertainties is needed. 


Would you care for further facts? 


The OO Jc. 


TEXTILE COUNTERS 


192 Chaplin St. 


Southern Representative: “a 0 9) 5 
; ‘ ° 
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1106 Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. t. 
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GAINING mm favor 


When the questions of slashing and weaving were taken up at a convention in 
Georgia last fall, many favorable opinions were voiced as to the practicability 
of Steel Heddles. The statements below show how they are gaining favor 
with textile men: 

Mr. John H. Howarth, Asst. Supt. Lanett Mill, West Point Mfg. Co., stated: “I 
use a Steel Harness with two bars on each shaft on heavy sheeting because on 
this work I couldn’t make the cotton harness last a warp out.” 

R. H. Seymour, Overseer of Weaving, Griffin Manufacturing Co., declared: 
“On 5s to 25s we use Steel Harness and they are very suitable for most any 


d35" Grewenor Bldg. | Weave.” 
Providence, R. 1. L. H. Rice, Supt. Manchester Mills, said: “We use Steel Harness on anything 
Pn Ry from 2.25 sheeting to 274-ounce moleskins. 
ag” gig A representative from Hillside Cotton Mills said: “‘I use Steel Harness on every- 
Foreign Offices thing from 14s/6 down to 44s, 414s, and up to 14s. We run weaves from two- 
Huddersville, Eng. harness up to sixteen harness, and get excellent results, and we have some very 
ehengem, Saene heavy two harness weaves.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO., 21ST AND ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 
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Finishing All-Cotton Bed Spreads. 





Epitor Corton: 

I recently received a sample of all-cotton bedspread, 
taken right from the loom and finished, with the request to 
give my idea as to the most practical way to handle this 
in the finishing room. I give you in the following para- 


graphs the reply I made, in the thought that it might in- 
terest those of your readers interested in this subject. 

I will first describe the sample so that the reader may 
have an idea of its construction. In the sample there is 
not quite one pattern, and nothing is said about length, 
width, sizes of yarns, number of patterns in the width or 
any of the particulars which are important so far as the 
making is concerned, therefore the making of the goods 
themselves is in the present letter mostly guess-work, and 
the finishing only is strictly to be depended on. The pat 
tern is as follows, the white yarn being unbleached: 

















16 pink drawn single, 20s r Tight 
4 white drawn si e, 20s yarn Tight 
24 white drawn single, 12s ur Slack 
4 white drawn é s Tight 
16 pink dawn Tig 

4 white drawn Tight 
24 white drawn y S k 
4 white drawn sin 20s ya Tight 
4 pink drawn double both way Tight 
4 white drawn single, : Tight 
24 white drawn single S ack 
8 white drawn single . Tight 
24 white drawn single, . Slack 
8 white drawn single Tight 
24 white drawn sing S k 
4 white drawn single ; Tight 
4 pink double both way, 20s yarn Tight 
4 white drawn single, 20s yarn Tight 
24 whiet drawn single, 12s yarn S'ack 
4 white drawn single, 20s yarn .. Tight 

The filling is all white, about 12s yarn ,and about 44 
picks, and the warp is about 2/22 or 44 each way. The 


foregoing is only one pattern. This divided into the re- 


quired width will give the yarn required in the width. 

The yarns from which these goods are made must be put 
up and run in the loom from two different rolls. The 
12s, 


and the 20s, or those which are marked tight must be on 


or those which are marked slack, must be on one roll, 
another roll. These two rolls, as their name implies, must 
be held in the one ease tightly, or as usual, to weave the 
plain part of the pattern, and in the other ease slack, to 
weave the crinkled stripes in the pattern. Moreover, it is 
incumbent that on every stripe of 16s pink there should 
be a diamond, about six inches apart, made by the filling. 
This may be woven in twill, namely 2x2, by the white filling 
showing on top. 

With rezard to the finishing, if for bleaching the goods 
should he sewed together end to end and run through a so- 
lution ot water and diastafor or polyzime at not over 120 
degrees F. This bath must start at one to two per cent of 
diastafor. The goods are run through this liquor in the 
machine and plaited down in the kier, and the balance of 


this liquor is run into the wet goods in the kier until 


they 
are covered with liquor; they then stand for six hours, or all 
night, in this. This is then run off, and without washing 
they are boiled in a solution of soda ash (no caustic) and 


and 


washed all in the kier; there is no sourine whatsoever. 


soaped for six hours or so, washed chemiecked and 


The goods are then mangled on a wide mangle and fin 
ished, and dried to width on a tentering frame without any 
jig motion. 

The starch should he 


from either soluble starch or dextrine and should take 10 to 


made on the wide manegl made 


20 pounds to 15 or 30 gallons of water, and should be 
graded as to quantity from the weight of the goods, 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 





TU nnn 





Over 100,000 in Use 





In the old days when a textile mill needed a new > 
ling. an order was written up for couplings to be da 
at the nearest mill supply hous In those days p 
lings were ce up ings.” 
More modern practices rule today Phe d ‘ 
thumb” has made way for more scient " cent 
buying. The modern textile el | VS 
= much to buy on the old theory that “one coupling is as 
? good as another.’ 
Service and dependability le ng fa rs in 
judging the merits of coupli 1 it is on these two 
points that Grundy Patent Flexible Insulated Couplings 
have won their wide recognitior Just ilyze the seven 
salient features of the Grundy—and the think what a 
Grundy could do for you! 
: 1. Takes care « neven 
2. Self-adjustment t of shafts 
3 Can be used whether insulation is required or not 
4. Perfectly balanced, and adapted f re ving at 
high speeds 
5 Runs in either direction s close nnected: easy 
of access; practically no repairs 
There are no projections t se damage 
7. Maintains a positive and silent d f 


objectionable 





Cast lron Leather Cast lron 


Write for Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 








Belting Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers, Importers and 


617 Arch Street 


4sI 
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CONOMY nisi vt ase 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 


PROOF 





Plan Before Planting | Pee Gee 


Attractive home grounds are the re- M : L L I | E 


sult of well-considered effort. Trees 


and shrubs selected haphazard and = : Pee Gee Millite is replacing ordinary 
hurriedlv, or bought in generalized col- =: mill white paints in hundreds of mills, 

. : 7: warehouses and factories. The reasons 
lections, never produce the satisfactory for the popularity of this unusual paint 
effects achieved by a well-thought-out are these: It 


planting plan. , ) Stays White 
Careful Planning Pays 5 Won't Coerk 


Our skilled Service Department can achieve more 


permanent beauty with a few well-grown, well-select- i Won't ( ‘heck 


“1 plants than unskillful persons with twice as many ; 


both labor and material costs are saved. W 9 Pp | 
2 ont Fee 


Our guarantee to replace at the nursery, the trees 


that die within a year protects the investment. Our : S d Li h 
: & preads Light 


stock gives satisfaction 
J. L. GLENN, Special Representative 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| E-GAUL 
THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. a AO 


Nurserymen and Hickory. N. C. > = LOUISVILLE - ATLANTA - DALLAS - HOUSTON 


Landscape Gardeners 


Send for us at once before the season is too 
far advanced. A letter, telegram or telephone 


call will bring our representative. 


nen evsneumen rn neniertty 








“H d” Mi 

y-spee ixers 
Mix Dyes, Pigments, Extracts, 

Dressing, Oils, Chemicals or any 

other liquids. 

Clamp to any tank up to 3,000 gal- 

lons. Operates from light socket. 


“‘Hy-speed Filter Tanks” 


for Dyes, Oils, Chemicals. Complete with 
pump. Square glass coated Storage Tanks. 
Portable Electric Pumps, etc. 
Write for complete catalogues. 
Alsop Engineering Co. 
47 W. 63rd St. New York 







The Perfect Roll 


Specially kiln-dried Rosemary Pine 
is responsible for the toughness of 
this roll. Surfaces carefully sand- 
ed, and steel caps that won’t come 
off, add perfection for which 
TIRE FABRIC ‘*Bileo’’ Tire Fabric Rolls are 
noted. Orders promptly filled. 
ROLLS Write for particulars. 


Builders Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 
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should be blued (using Edges blue) to pattern or fancy. 
For goods that are not bleached; namely, in the gray, 
they may be finished directly from the loom by sewing 
them together and stretching without blueing and drying 
up on the tenter. This mangle and drying machine is all 
one, run together usually. CONTRIBUTOR No. 2395 


“Wash” Likes Cork-Covered Rolls. 





Epitor Corron: 

As I write these Jines I am very happy, for by changing 
to cork-covered rolls I am saving my company some money. 
You know I am one reader who follows “Old Timer,” and 
am on my toes every minute. I find it pays. Too, I feel 
better when I am even trying to give my company all that 
there is in me. 
it. 

I began to use cork rolls in the latter part of May. 1 
have two slubbers, four intermediates and twelve fine 
frames equipped with cork rolls, and up to January only 


Those who do not believe this should try 


eight rolls have been removed from these frames. Just 
think of it—some saving! 

I want all the boys to know about this. I find that 
cork rolls do not roughen like leather-covered rolls. 


Wasu (R. I.) 


To Prevent Cotton Rolling Up in Card. 
Epitor Corron: 

I note with great interest the letter from “C. N. (N. 
C.)” appearing in the December number of Corron, which 
is in answer to a question asked by “C. B. T. (S. C.)” in 
a previous issue in reference to a remedy for cotton roll 
ing up around the card eylinders and making “neps” in 
the slivers. 

In cases of this kind I have found that the card flats 
are uneven with the clothing on the cylinders. Either one 
projecting over the other will cause a place for the vaeu 
um to form, and the revolution of the cylinders causes 
a little whirlwind for the cotton to form its ball and be 
combed off by the doffers. This unevenness is hard to 
regulate and should be watched when re-clothing cylinders 
and when putting on new card flats to see that they are 
full and the edges running true to the other edges. Too 
much, or too little space between cylinder clothing and 
flat clothing at the arches will cause this evil. Sometimes 
the air regulation around the cylinders will give trouble. 
Air current on the ecards is one of the most important 
things to master, and if not mastered it will show up, and 
will not be long about it. All one has to look for is cotton 
fibers, and not card fly fibers. Its effect can be seen in 
the room, visible in the space between the light and the 
person looking at it. 

Sometime ago we had quite an example of just what 
was being thrown out in fly. When we had taken two 
card flats out of our flat chains the chains were so long 
that they would slide; they could be seen to slide over to- 
ward the back of the cards; sometimes they would hang 
up and break one. It was the same way at the front. The) 
would be so loose that they would hang on the flat strip 
ping combs on account of the chains being worn, and we 
could not set our flat cards to do the work which they 
should do on the cylinders. Before we began putting on 
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Dixon's Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating 
qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. 

They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat Dixon's Cur 


Greases are all thawed out and 
4 ready to they flow 
Graphite 
Cup 
Grease 





runction 
with the revolving parts They 
also keep the surfaces from metal 
ontact. 

Wherever possible to use cup 
around the 
pumps, engines, shafting and oth 
er machinery, Dixon's will give 
better lubrication at lower cost 


Write for Circular 34-R. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


] 
grease piant——on 





IF YOU ARE NOT | 
QUITE SATISFIED NOW | 


Grade 


GARLAND Standard 
LOOM HARNESS 


Try a 





No better looking, better weaving or 
better wearing loom harnesses can be | 
made than those we are turning out. 
The best materials, great care in manu- 
facturing and rigid inspection from the 
knitting to the finished harness are 
bound to produce harnesses of superior 


quality. 


Thao mark 


oo 


LAND MFG. CO. 


ACO.MAINE 
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two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. s = 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way atd leads to more and : 
greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for complete informaton and prices. 

When in need of special machinery, write us. 
FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “6.” 


J. 


99 Beekman Stree 
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Bradley 
Stencil 


Machine 


A. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS ~— 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 


wen ' ' DO 


SPECIALIZING 


nen 


% Better than : 


ever from | 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
“1912” 


Henne 


have been added to the cloth 
Cutting, Fold.ng and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its vaiue to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you en 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required = = 


teeneretaniennegt 


povsnenensueneannee 


TE 


dnvenarononinivtiinnanneane svsvnnsonesnenvonnvanecanceegeanennasinsnesnie® 
Lar Bradley Stencil Ma- E = 
chine makes Stencils in ; = 
half a m.nute at reduced In universal use by = 

cost of 1-10c each. Write a coceciggl a gol 

for catalogue and price facturers and ship- = 

list pers. 





MU 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 


of Oil Stencil Papers. 
Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 
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Tool Steel 


HURON 


THE SUPER ENDURING TOOL STEEL 
FOR BLANKING S/LICON TRANSFORITER. 
SHEETS AND ARMATURE D/SCS 


LUDLUM STEEL C 
WATERVLIET- 


nena 


Heeeereererennae 


EVERY SPECIFIC PURPOSE, 


nevenevovvenesnnenrnenenceveenennoceneenstevevenenenonnvarvesesengeet satis tiie 


PROVENCE PRINTING CO., INC. 


103-105 AUGUSTA ST. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MM 





welcome 
Automatic Switch Cut-off, no dangling wire, 
ful high speed motor with capacity to drive rated 


JAS. CLARK, JR., ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
601 Bergman St., 


V.HGODOOTERUEA COU OTOPENOUNNOENUEMEOEOOEREDEEeRDeReGereenneverenrnerocereeTesnerneennnenneeneNnetoenenereRneverrer nti enientcev4ne Tce? Ter TT PPReOORRESYPRNETYETEPTOERESRERERORGRT rrteeat 


counenemmreneit 


ae Hunn 


reruetommnt ner ineet 


HTN remturnins 


Vonecaoneen een seensgencanaeaeaniniayyegeaniany 1 CET ETT PET PERRET ORS 


ne} 


on Cotton Mill forms, and op- 
erating a large and complete 
printing, ruling and binding 
plant, we can give prompt and 
efficient service. 


Hue 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


oevenaeatatiiiiate 
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1.1 nnn TnL TTNenr rere rrvaneen cesT: 


Twelve Years Experience 


With Textile Cost Problems 


Since 1914 we have specialized on the installation of 
cost systems in textile mills. 
but engineers, dealing exclusively—so far as possible— 
= with textile cost problems. 
= are men with extensive mill experience. who consequent- 
ly view cost matters from the standpoint of the mill 
management, 

We are in a position to benefit our client by applying to his 
particular problems our knowledge 


We are not accountants, 


The members of our force 


of what manufacturing costs 


‘Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid should be, from our experience gained in more than a hundred 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price mills. “ P ” 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers Write for our booklet, ‘‘Losses In Textile Plants 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Automatic 


Electrically Driven 
Portable Drills 


The features of Clark Automatic Drills which are so 


Grip control switch, 
power- 


to the operators are 





N.Y U.S.A. diameter holes in mild steel fully 1%4// deep per 
= minute. 
= Clark Drills are meeting with unprecedented success, For 
WE HAVE A = especially in textile mills where present conditions Alternating 
ye) z make an electric drill a necessity. 
SPECIAL TOOL STEEL FOR = Catalog and prices sent on request. + te 


Hunan ceenenet 


Louisville, Ky. 
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our flats to do what we want them to do and what 





new chains and getting them back to a 110 flat set (Saco- 
Lowell) we had too much fly in the mote backs and too 
much fly floating around in the room, but we worked out 
a scheme and began putting on new chains. Now we can 


+ 


they are supposed to do. 

I have often thought whether or not it paid to take 
nut the links in the card flat chains upon their becoming 
too slack or whether it would be better to replace them 
with new chains and keep the 110 set. They can be taken 
up, and sliding on the arches can be stopped, but that 
does not take out the air spaces through which the fibers 
fly into the air and afterward are swept up with other 
matter in the ecard room. 

One thing about taking up the chains and leaving the 
fly to go is, that the card grinder will lessen his energies 
to stop the white fly, for the reason that he has an alibi 
as to fly and will take advantage of this in other ways. 
As sure as gun’s iron he’ll take this advantage even though 
he does not mean to. Then there are other leaks, and it 
is hard to keep him keyed up on other details. 


Te AD, -(GA.) 


Some Information on Combers. 


Epiror Corton : 

I will try to answer a few of the comber questions 
asked by “N. C. M. (Mass)”’ in the January issue of 
COTTON. 

I do not have very much trouble in getting my waste 
percentage, because I keep the combers set for 15 per cent 
as nearly as I possibly can. The stop motions are all 
working well. This part of the comber must be watched, 
and must knoek off when the end comes down ,in order to 
keep single slivers out of the work. 

The condensers give little trouble except when I have 
new help on the combers. They seem not to watch this 
part like an experienced operative watches it. 

As to the next question, the brushes keep the half-laps 
clean only every now and then; when the needles get hooked 
up they will earry bunches. 

I get a clean, even web. However, I do not have a 
stop‘ motion on Whitin combers to stop when a lap runs 


In my opinion a comber should be set every eight or 


ten months to do good work. I reverse the brushes every 
three months and keep them cleaned out every three or four 
weeks with the brush plate. 

To my mind, in order to get good clean work the most 
important part of a comber is the half-lap and top combs, 
and good rolls. 

“N. C. M.” speaks about the angle of the nipper frames, 
1 can get the same angle on No. 1 and No. 4 and No. 5 and 
No. 8, but I ean’t get the same on all of them. No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 6 and No. 7 nipper frames will probably be a little 


I set No. 1, No. 4, No. 5 and No. 8 first, for I ean 


get these correct. Then I set No. 2, No. 3, No. 6 and No. 7 
in the center of the cushion plate instead of each end, for 
if all the stands are set tight, No. 3 and No. 7 are still 
oose, and there are four nipper frames yet to set. I wish 
“N. C. M.” would try this out and let us hear about it. I 
would be glad to see further diseussion from other comber 
men, who can probably tell us more about getting the angle 
on all eight nipper frames the same. KE. H. (Ga.). 
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equipment 
handles the 


air at a profit 


Perhaps you already operate a Buffalo Ventilation 
System in your dye house or bleachery, but if you 
do not, do you know how much money some users of 
this system are SAVING? 

We have records of actual savings affected in less 
spoiled goods, longer life of roofs and increased pro- 
duction totaling in some cases as high as $10,000 a 
year. 

While part of the success of Buffalo installations is 
due to the arrangement of the system, much of it is 
due to the advanced design of Buffalo fans and 
heaters. 

Buffalo fans have certain desirable characteristics 
which enable them to deliver their rated capacity 
steadily for years. Sturdy construction, large bear- 
ings and efficiently balanced wheels combine to make 
Buffalo fans the logical choice for ventilation work. 

Buffalo heaters are made in a variety of types to 
fit all requirements. 

Why not write to us today giving rough dimen- 
sions of the buildings you'd like to ventilate with a 
list of the equipment in them. In return, we'll give 
you the approximate price of a Buffalo Ventilation 
System that will remove steam vapors, keep the air 
fresh and clean, increase the life of your machinery 
and roofs—and enable you to get more work out of 
your men. 

Write to us now—our service is free 


Buffalo Forge Company 
460 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario 
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Spinning Discussion Held at Raleigh. 
(Continued from page 440.) 

J. U. Creech, Mobile Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., said, 
“We changed over two years ago. We have a 7-inch tra- 
We find it much better. 
We cut our hard waste just one-half, and the spinning as 
a whole runs better.” 


verse with filling wind for warp. 


“No one has advocated filling wind more than myself 
for the past ten years,” said Mr. McCombs, “but there is 
one thought about increased production, ete., that I want to 
throw out. Up into 50s, 60s and 70s, when the roving 
breaks, the end comes down, but if there is a man running 
20s or 30s, I want you to break the roving down and see 
if the singling goes through into the weaving, with any 
kind of spooling device.” 

Mr. Harris said he had had them break down when 
the traverse was coming down on the big part of the 
bobbin, but not on the small part of the bobbin. 


“Four weeks ago,” continued Mr. McCombs, “I went 
into an 88,000-spindle mill, and the superintendent told me 
that a singling would not go through. He was using a 6-0 
traveler, 15/8-inch ring, double roving, making 30s yarn. 
I broke down 35 rovings, and it ran from 6 inches to 21/2 
yards of singles, and we traced that through the spoolers, 
warpers, and to the weaving, and out of the 35 ends there 
were 33 that went into the warp.” 

Mr. Harris said he thought a 6-0 traveler was too light 
for this work. -He uses a 5-0 on a brand-new ring. “I 
am using 3-0,” said Mr. Creech. 

With regard to filling wind, G. W. Ray, Brookford 
Mills, Brookford, N. C., said he is running 30s on filling 
wind, on a 2-inch ring, and is using a 15/16-inch bobbin, 
4-0 traveler, No. 2 flange rings, on 3-inch gauge, with a 
front roll speed of 99 or 100 r.p.m.” 

The the 


filling build, was next discussed briefly. 


combination wind, using warp cam and 

Mr. McCombs 
said he had tried one frame on the method used by the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, and liked it very well. Another 
man reported very little trouble in sloughing off with the 
use of this build. Mr. Hilton reported that his experiments 
showed that the combination build does not run as well as 
the regular filling wind. 

Mr. Dilling repeated the following experience, which 
he has reported at a previous meeting. It related to the 
condition brought about through the use of the high-speed 
automatic spooler made by the Barber-Colman Company. 
“I was running filling wind,” said Mr. Dilling, “and in- 
stalled the Barber-Colman automatic spooler, and could 
not spool it. When it changed from the large to the small 
part it was running at such a high speed—coming off at 
1,000 yards a minute—that it would throw a knot in it. 
We changed to the warp wind—which is what the Barber- 
Coleman people told us to use—but that sloughed off so 
bad that we could not afford to run it on account of the 
waste. 

“Then we changed to combination wind, and made 
some other changes, and it runs very satisfactory. I do 
not believe we get as much yarn on the bobbin that way, 
because we have to make a long taper on it. But on this 
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wet twist, combed ply yarn, on account of the condition of 
the yarn, it is very satisfactory. Now, on single yarn, 
they can spool it from the warp wind, and I found that 
to be true in trying to use the filling wind on the ply yarn. 
On the single yarn, the layers lie on the bobbin, and one 
layer will hold the other layers down, but on this wet 
twist, combed ply yarn, it is so round that it hasn’t enougl 
fibers to hold it down, and this fast speed will sling it off.” 

“On the fine yarns,’ said Mr. Quinn, “the idea is t 
put the yarn on the bobbin so it will come off easy, which 
On the twisters, 
In 
changing to filling ‘wind the frame should be changed. 


means you must have a short stroke. 
where you run ply yarn, the combination is best. 


There should be a longer separator at the bottom.” 

Mr. Ray asked as to the best bobbin to use on filling 
wind. Mr. Harris referred him to the bulletin of sample 
bobbins sent in by various mills, which was published on 
page 1031 of the August, 1925, number of Corron. 

The next question was from a man who was running 
44’s/2, wet twist, who said he was having trouble with 
shaded yarn. 

“The amount of twist at times will affect the color 
Some kinds of cotton will take twist better than others, 
but I do not see how that could make it look shaded or 
streaked,” commented Mr. Dilling. 

Some people say it was too much water getting on th 
twister rolls, the questioner stated, and Mr. Dilling said that 
certain kinds of water might cause it. 

“The blending of the cotton has a great deal to do with 
it,” declared Mr. McCombs. “I have had that trouble with 
shaded yarn, on fine numbers, 120’s/2. Your carding has 
as much to do with the shading of the yarn as anything 
else. If four or five cards are making cloudy work it will 
make a different appearance in the yarn, just the same as 
reverse twist. 

Harrison D, Panton, president, Harrison D, Panton 
& Co., Raleigh, N. C., mill engineers, at this point spoke 
briefly, outlining the work of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and pointing out how, through its 
textile division, this organization could be of material: as- 
sistance to the southern mill men in their association work 
with regard to standards and similar activity 

The concluding point of discussion referred to the pos 
Mr. Harris 
said one man had reported an uneven variation of from 
Mr. Hillton said that ir 
some tests on the slubber, he had come to the con¢lusion 


sible cause of an uneven distribution of twist. 
16 to 26 turns in the same skein. 


that the cause was uneven work, that the twist ran to the 
smallest size. 
Following a vote of thanks to the State College for th 


privileges extended, the meeting was adjourned. 


C. D. Gott, 1006 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., is 
representing, in the Carolinas and Virginia, the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Co., Cotton Products Co., and Oscar Heine- 
mann Corp. Mr. Gott is located in Chattanooga, while 
C. C. Harding, secretary of the firm, is at Charlotte 
Thrown silk and cotton yarns are being handled. Mr. Gott 
is president of the concern, and resides in Chattanooga. 
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Chiffons 


are again selling steadily 
New Model K 


Insures the Demand for Your Product 
32—300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 


stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the Model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 
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NEW BEDFORD, 
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NEW FOR SPUN 


COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpese. Any Twist you say. 

We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


80,000 SPINDLE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 





Reclaiming Mill Waste. 
Epitor Corron : 

In the “Knitting Kinks” department of the December 
issue of Corton I notice quite a bit of correspondence re- 
garding the reclaiming of mill. waste, and the writers all 
seem to agree that it does not pay to back-wind artificial 
silk. 
ing fabric. 


However, to knit this up by itself makes a bad look- 
Why could it not be twisted with another fine 
In our 


yarn? This would make the fabric come out okeh. 


mill we put this kind of yarn in a children’s string work 
line and sew a fancy top on, and we make far more by it 
than by letting the waste man get it. 

No, 270. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Treating Dyed Silk Before Plaiting. 
Epiror Corron : 

In response to the question regarding the treatment of 
Japan silk, which is to be plaited on rayon, I will outline 
the method we use for this purpose. 

With us, after the Japan silk is dyed in skeins, it is 
skein wound, and is later cone wound over a soap emulsion 
consisting of five pounds of pure olive oil soap to 50 gal 
Universal 


lons of water. The cone winding is done on 


winding machines. Then the knitter conditions each bob 
bin of silk by moistening and storing in a damp box be- 
fore using. Also, while on the knitting machine, the bob- 
bins are kept in a glass damp box. 

Your inquirer also wanted to know what to do to make 
the strands hold together and run properly on the knit 
ting machine. ‘This is a question of the twist given the 
silk, usually five turns per inch, 
is doubled and twisted before being dyed. 
we experience no difficulty in separation of the strands. 


Conrrisutor 4346. 


In our process the silk 
For this reason 


Epiror Corton : 

In making a hose in which Japan silk is plaited on 
rayon, and the Japan silk is first dyed, in order to keep the 
strands together and make them run smoothly and’ prop- 
erly on the knitting machine, I would suggest that the 
skeins be placed in a net bag, and immersed in a solution 
of silk and rayon eonditioning oil, until well soaked; then 
they should be taken out and extracted—still leaving the 
skeins in the net bag—for 30 minutes. The skeins 
now ready to wind onto the bobbins, and the oil will keep 
the strands and fibers together and intact, allowing for 
greater tension, both in winding and on the knitting ma- 


are 


chine. 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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In my opinion, the best conditioning oil of this type is 


citronella combina 


generally made from an olive oil and 
tion, with a slight amount of neats-foot oil. 

If these silk and rayon yarns are purchased on cones, 
soaked and allowed 


to drain over night, as it will require some time to get the 


they can be sprayed with this oil, or 


oil evenly penet These oils have 
d make the silk 


frietion. 


rated through the cone. 
a tendency to hold the strands together a 
run through the needle latch without 

I would caution against 


taining a soap solution or water, as this will form a seum 


ising a conditioning oil con- 


on the troughs of the winders, and gum up the needles; at 
the same time the Kero- 
sene oil should not be used to cheapen or thin out these 


moisture will weaken the rayon. 
high-grade oils, as this will have to be boiled out in the dye- 
house, or else it will eventually appear on the bands in the 
boxes. Contrisutor No. 4347. 
Epitor Corron : 

In response to the inquiry regarding faney ingrain 
knitting, which I seamless knitting, I 
will state that I have never been able to use degummed silk 
on the seamless machine in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner, but it is likely that this knitter is up against some 


presume refers to 


dyeing condition where he is able to use dyed silk. 

If this is the situation I should advise this man to take 
the problem up with a silk throwster from whom he buys 
silk and have some yarn thrown with a little more of a 
twist than is ordinarily given silk used for full fashioned 
knitting. This will help out his situation, and is about 
the most satisfactory way I have ever been able to use 
degummed silk on a seamless knitting machine. 


ConTrisutor No. 4348. 


Epitor CorTron : 
Answering “Contributor No. 4345” with reference to 
sugges 


treating pure silk before plaiting with rayon, my 
tion is as follows: 
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Im provements 


are continuously be- 
ing made in Wildman 
Textile Machinery 
The aim is to keep al- 
ways in advance of the 
demands of the trade. 


ey 
« y 
Yopins sh 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.”—Price, $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Use a soluble winding oil on the silk. This may be ap- 
plied by spraying before winding or running the silk over 
a wick during winding. There are a number of good oils 
on the market. Contrisutor No. 4349. 


sg BOD 


Epiror Corron : 

Replying to “Contributor No. 4345,” will say that | 
do not know how to advise regarding the handling of Japan 
silk after dyeing, so that it will run properly in the knit- 
ting machine. If this matter is taken up and discussed 
with the dyer who does the work, no doubt he will give 
extra care to the handling of the skeins while they are in 
his possession. It seems to me that if the Japan silk is 
carefully boiled off and dyed with as little handling as 
possible, the strands will retain their normal] position in 
the thread, and consequently there will be no disturbance 
during the plaiting. ConTrRIBuTOR: ‘No. 4350. 


Using Slot Wedges and Emery Wheels. 


Epitor Corton : 
Every underwear mill superintendent and foreman who 
reads “Knitting Kinks” knows the trouble which comes from 






CYLINDER WEDGE 





DIAL WEDGE 


FIG. 1 


the slots being in bad condition and the cams being badly 
Uneven and wavy cloth, to say nothing of broken 
needles, loss of production, ete., results. 

Therefore they will probably be interested to know of 
two measures I have adopted which have helped me out con- 
siderably. 

‘“‘Jams” are caused from the slots being bent. Some mills 
use what they call a slot file for straightening them up. 
I know they do because I had a fixer whom I had recently 
employed ask me for a “slot file’ the other day. The ob- 
jections to a file are that it doesn’t do the work so well in 
the first place, and furthermore, when you file the wall away, 
you can’t replace what you have taken off. , 

My method is to use a slot wedge, I call it, made froth 
an old hack-saw blade, after it has served its life as a blade. 
I use one shape for the dial and one for the cylinder, and 
am illustrating these in the accompanying sketch, Figure 1. 
These wedges measure about four and a half inches long. 
Hack-saw blades can of course be secured in 24-gauge or 
whatever other thickness is desired, and even then if not of 

the correct width they can be ground down to the thickness 
desired for the slot. 

I have several of these on hand, and when a fixer repairs 
a “jam,” he uses an extra wedge to brace the next slot to the 
one being straightened, so that in driving the wedge between 

the slots, he will not get the next one out of line. 


worn. 
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I find it a good idea every now and then to take ithe 
machine down and go over the slots with these wedges t 
see that they stay in perfect line. 

The beauty of these wedges is that they cost practically 
nothing, being made from old discarded hack-saw blades, 
and they will line up the slots accurately without doing dan 
age to the machine. 

Now with reference to the cams, I think one of the 
best things an underwear superintendent can have is an 










© DIAL STITCH CAM O O 





FIG.2 


emery wheel. As | mentioned some time ago, I use different 
diameter emery wheels to correspond with the curve in the 
cams, so that we can grind them off smoothly and perfectly. 
This is illustrated in the sketch at Figure 2, showing the 
wheel in relation to the dial stitch cam. A much larger 
diameter wheel of course would be used on the evlinder stiteh 
cam. the Norton Wheel 
Company. C. C. (Tsyw.) 


These wheels are secured from 





Points on Hosiery Manufacture on Model K. 


Epitor Corron: 
In response to “Contributor No. 4353,’ who asked in 
the February issue certain questions with reference to the 
operation of Seott & Williams Model K machines, will say 
that these largely are ones which he will have to answer for 
himself after he has put his plant in operation 

The Seott & Williams Model K 314-inch, 240-needle ma- 
chine is too well known and perfected to require any com- 
ment except as it is related to the human element and mate 
rials used in producing the stocking. While this machine 
has a large range of yarn adaptation, it is best adapted to 
rayon around 150 denier and cotton around 30s single or 
ifs equivalent in ply yarn; and the cost of converting 
these yarns into finished hosiery is a matter of local con- 


ditions, pure and simple, which being properly interpreted 


means price of labor, skill of labor and ability of the men 
in charge. 
The matter of loose hems and tight hems is also a 


question to be settled purely by the manufacturer and the 


trade. There can, of course, be goods produced to the 
extreme either way. too loose or too tight. 
Unfortunately, there is no standard of construction in 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 












present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


a 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 


PRODUCT? 

WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 

HEMPHILL COMPANY 

Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, > Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms | 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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the production of hosiery. One manufacturer might knit 
thirty courses per inch and another forty and both use 
the same yarns and both produce a well balanced stocking 
of its kind. Nevertheless, it is highly desirable for any 
manufacturer to know absolutely what he is doing, and 
he should have a formula for every style produced, that 
is, he should have the number of links in the pattern 
chain, stitehes per inch in the top of the stocking and in 
the ankle; and all machines should be set up exactly alike. 
The fit of a stocking is usually determined by sizing it on 
a sizing board. Nevertheless, the construction should be 
controlled by stitches per inch, which can be exactly count 
ed by an ordinary pick glass or a stitch counting glass. 
The matter of slack course and length of looper trim 
are also matters largely of each individual mill’s own ideas. 
The slack course is a thing to be cautiously used if used 
at all. There is always a danger of getting it too large 
and causing stitches to be cut at the The length 
of trim is determined largely by the way the looper opera- 
If she is trained to run a stocking on the 


looper. 


tor is trained. 
looper with one-quarter inch finger hold she will do the 
operation just exactly as with one-half inch. 

In the operation of rayon the points to be watched sys- 
tematically so far as the machines are concerned are nee- 
dles, sinkers, yarn tube, throat plate, and in fact, any 
parts with which the rayon comes in contact. Every wear- 
ing surface or operating surface must be perfectly polished 
and in good working order. Rayon is very hard on sinkers, 
and ordinarily a new set of sinkers will be required every 
year, and all along rough sinkers and needles will have to 
be watched for daily. ConTRIBUTOR No. 4356. 





Starting Night Shifts in Hosiery Mills. 





EpiTor Corron : 

The present healthy condition of the hosiery industry 
is resulting in many manufacturers starting night shifts 
in order to keep up with the demand, rather than investing 
more money in new machinery and where lack of space 
probably would not permit. Many of these mills are not 
prepared for this night work at the time it is started and 
are finding it to be a costly adventure, both in production 
and labor turnover. But what is the cause of this and 
how ean it be overcome? 

One of the main requirements is a machine adjuster on 
the night shift who knows his business. Not an operative. 
An operative is all right as a helper, but not as one who 
has charge of the condition of the machines. If a first- 
class adjuster is not on the job, what results? The ma- 
chines are in such a mechanical condition when the day 
shift takes them over that there is considerable time lost 
in getting the machines to run, excessive needle breakage, 
loss of production and waste. And what about the oper- 
ators on the day shift with an experienced adjuster who 
tries his best to keep the machines in good mechanical con- 
dition, only to have them upset on the night run. The 
operators become discontented. Their wage has to be kept 
up to their average or there is labor turnover as a result. 
This is what results by not having experienced adjusters 
or fixers on the job. 

The writer has seen such conditions, where sets of 
workers were run in two shifts, but only with a few dozen 
more production as a result instead of doubling the pro- 
duction, which, of course, was expected. This was due to 
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the fact of the idle machine that resulted on both 
day and night shifts and on account of an 
adjuster; but the strangest part of 


true of some other mills, 


time 
inexperienced 
this is 


it took a long time before the 


was, and 


management could be convinced that this procedure was 
not possible. 
rhe night operators should be paid a little more than 


° 


day operators in order to keep them on the job. If this 
is not done they will stay on the job for a time and then 
leave, as hardly anyone is willing to stay on this sort of 


work unless there is extra compensation in it. 


The lighting problem is of utmost importance. The 
ordinary lighting systems in use in some plants are suffi- 
cient for the day men; for instance, when the day is dark 


and the lights are turned on, but using these same lights 
grouped properly, 
employees, which, 


all night, especially where they are not 
causes eye strain and fatigue among the 
of course, results in high costs. 

I have found it of great advantage to 
sion light handy to use on any machine where work is to 


have an exten- 


be done. This results in better light for the adjuster, who 
can get better results. A plug arrangement, so the ex- 
tension can be carried to any part of the room is good. 
Running knitting machines double time results in con- 
siderable needle breakage, due to the 


freely in the cylinder slots. 


needle working too 
The writer has overcome this 
to a great extent by adding one more cylinder spring ban 
to the cylinder needles. Rymt. 


A Belt Scraper for Knitting Machines. 
Epitor Corron : 

In the knitting mill, as in other industrial plants, on: 
big cause of loss in production is the slippage of belts o1 
the driving pulleys of the machines and shafting. This 
the slackening of the 


course is due to several things, mainly 


belt, caused from the constant running of the machine and 





the belt, coming 
hangers of the 


of grease getting on the driving side 
from the 
shafting. 

There are several ingredients on the market for applica- 
tion to belts to prevent slippage, but for small belts, such 
as those used on hosiery machines, Scott & Williams type 
for example, this does not prove very practicable. 

Getting to the root of the trouble, if the slack is taken 
up regularly, as it occurs, and a means used of keeping the 
belts free of grease and lint, this difficulty will be overcome 
to a great extent. 


the 


gears of the machine and 
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True Ribbed / 


H OSIERY tops that fit 
—that hold their shape 
—that retain their elasticity 
—that are even and uniform 
in stitch. 
—in a word, true ribbed 
tops as knit on the 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers”’ 


The ribber with the non-vibrating 
dogless — speeds production, re- 
duces waste, cuts costs. 


Get full details. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 Broadway James Building 

New York Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















THE 


— UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


Super Cone Thread-Guide Stops Waste 


U. S. Pat. No. 1555773, Sept. 29, 1925 





Reduces re-winding cost. Enables you to use every 
yard of silk from original cones. Eliminates uneven 
tension when cones are nearing end. Stops breakage 
of needles caused by broken or ragged tops of cones. 
Can use cones over again. Already adopted by many 
of the country’s leading mills as standard equipment. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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In the aecompanying sketeh is a belt scraper, which, if 
applied properly, will keep the belts clean at all times, and 
this device will not wear down the surface of the belt. It 
is placed on the underside of the belt shifter, as is shown 
in the illustration. 

In making this seraper, I have found flat iron about %& 
inch thick and 1 inch wide to be sufficient. A flat-head 
screw should be used in fastening this to the belt shifter. 
This is necessary in order to clear the handle of the machine 
as it passes this point, otherwise it would jam into the 
seraper. 

Before drilling the hole, the belt scraper should be placed 
on the shifter so that the bottom of the scraper barely 
touches the surface of the belt. 

ContrisuTor No. 4329. 
An Opportunity for Waste Saving. 





Epiror Corton : 

The average knitter or hosiery manutacturer is interest- 
ed in means of saving in waste, seconds or in various other 
ways. 

One point to which there is little thought given by 
most manufacturers of hose, particularly silk, is the boot 
lengths of the hose. The average length of women’s hose 
is as a rule from 18 to 20 inches. But to play safe, as 
they say, this length is very often extended, making 18 
inches go to 19 inches and the 20-inch boot to 21 inches. 
Did the reader ever stop to figure what that extra inch of 
silk means? 

In every dozen or 24 hose the mill is giving or wasting 
24 inches of silk, and this means an extra hose more for 
each dozen pairs of hose made. Figuring the production 
duty, if there are a thousand dozen pairs a day let the 
reader multiply the waste just that many times and then 
divide that by the length of the boots in the hose being 
made; then get busy in the knitting department and have 
the fixers and boss knitters acquainted with the facts, and 
there is no use telling the reader to have them get busy 

Bor (CaANnapDA). 
Organization Rules for a Knitting Mill. 
Eprtor Corron : 

In order that every employee may at all times be sure 
of just what is expected of him, we have drawn up some 
simple rules which cover the different operations through- 
out the knitting and finishing departments in our organ 
ization. 

A copy of these regulations is handed to each employee, 
and a copy posted in each department. The employees are 
requested to familiarize themselves with these rules, and 
offer any suggestions for changes or additions. 

Thinking this might interest your mill-manager readers 
of “Knitting Kinks,” I am sending you these rules as we 
have drawn them up. Any comment from your readers 
would be appreciated. 

The rules are: 

Duties of a String Knitter. 

Watch your yarn carefully and see that it does not run 
off and cause you to make waste. Inspect your work to 
see that your machines are making good work and are free 


from bad needles. When cutting the work be careful to 
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see that it is cut at the proper place. If machine is making 
bad work stop it at once and have it repaired 
Duties of a Transfer Knitter. 

See that tops do not have any stitches dropped before 
you put them on the machine. Be sure to pick up all drop 
stitches caused by transferring on the machine. See that 
the tops are ravelled down to one stitch and have the thread 
over the inside of the machine before starting the machine. 
See that all machines make good work and do not run bad 
needles. stop it 


have it repaired. 


If a machine makes bad work, at onee and 


Duties of a Topper. 


See that the orrectly and 


tops are put on the transfer 


‘eave no drop stitches. Tops must be ravelled down to 
one st:tceh. 
Duties of a Topper and Knitter. 
Ravel the work down to one stitch; leave no strings on 
the work; pick up all drop stitches; see that the heel yarn 


machine 


runs; examine enough of the work to see that the 
is making good work. Before letting down the latch ring, 
the thread left by the topper should be placed on the inside 
of the eylinder 

Duties of a Hemmer. 
machine 


stitehes 


uniformly and see that the 
See that the 


Turn the hem 


catches the hem all the way around. 
do not show through on the right side. See that the machine 


makes an elastic stiteh, so that the hem will not break 


when pulled onto the board. 


Duties of a Toe Sewer. 


See that the seams are small and straight starting at 


the first corner of the toe gore and finishing up at the last 


corner of the toe gore. Be eareful not to make long cor 
ners 
Duties of a Mock Seamer. 
Put the work 


at the top of the board. Be 


on the board straight and get the mark 


sure to follow the mark and 
see that the machine is doing good work 

Duties of an Inspector and Mender. 
Inspect the work closely for holes; report excessively 
bad work to the foreman; mend every hole the best possi 
ble; pull off all strings around the transfer line; also find 


The 


board tight and 


out what is to be done with work too bad to mend. 


inspect ng 


work must be pulled on the 


smooth, then back on the side nearest to inspector to 


see if there are any holes at any place in the hosiery, then 


turn the board and inspect the other side in the same man- 


ner. Be eareful to find all holes to mend and mend same. 


The drop stitches must be mended and also marked out 


against the knitter. When the work is taken off the board 


turn it on the wrong side and put in bundles of one dozen 


Put a ticket on each dozen showing the style 
Also this ticket must show the knitter’s and the 
All strings must be taken off of the 


Also cut 


for seconds and 


pairs each. 
and size. 
inspector’s number. 
right side of the goods around the transferring 
the double soles. Determine which work is 
which for waste. 
Duties of a Looper. 
Put the work on straight and leave off no stitches; ex 
amine the work often for bad workmanship; report all bad 
work to your foreman caused by the looping machine or 


knitting machine. Count the stockings in every dozen and 


see that they contain 24 stockings 





Duties of a Boarder in Misses’ Goods Mills. 
Do not stretch the tops of the stockings in misses’; get 
the toes and heels on straight and see that the rib is per- 
fectly straight. The ribs must be pulled down to the mark 
on the board. Catch the rib at the curve of the form to 
pull it off. Work must not be pulled off wet. See that all 
fabrie holders are in good shape. 
Duties of a Boarder in Half-Hose and Ladies’ Hosiery 
Mills. 

Do not stretch the top of the rib on half hose, but board 
it straight and even, and have the leg and foot pulled down 
unti] they fit the board both in leg and foot. See that the 
heel and toe are properly divided and that the corners are 
smooth. Ladies’ goods must be boarded straight in the leg 
and foot and the hem must be smooth and even and must be 
pulled down to the mark on the form. Heels and toes are 
boarded the same as in half hose. All goods must be taken 
off of form and put in one dozen piles. Care must be 
taken in putting them down to see that the goods are free 
from wrinkles. All goods must be dry when taken from 
the boards. 

Duties of Those Who Do Ticketing. 

See that the pair of stockings is mated before putting 
on the ticket. The tickets must be put on straight and in 
the center of the stocking with the staple as near on the 
border as it is possible to get it. 

Duties of a Mater. 

All strings must be pulled off the work and it must be 
thoroughly brushed to get off any lint or trash. Be sure 
you know what a second is before you pass any work to 
the folders—if you are in doubt ask your foreman. Throw 
out all holes. See that every stocking mates. Observe the 
card on your table giving the lengths of the different sizes 
and see that the work conforms to it. Count the work off 
in pairs and do not have any odd stockings. Keep your 
table cleaned up. Remember every stocking is going to be 
bought and worn by someone and endeavor to give them a 
good stocking. See that the color is good, that the board- 
ing is correct as to the heels and toes, and that the leg 
is straight, and do not have any spots or off shades in any 
hosiery that is put up for firsts. Put all holes in one pile 
The odds must be put in another pile, and 
the re-boards and re-dyes put in still another pile. If you 
are not sure: what makes an odd, ask your foreman. The 
seconds must be put in a pile until the mater gets the lot 
al] mated, and then the mater mates all the seconds.. The 
mater must be very careful at all times to see that all work 
No holes or seconds go 


to be mended. 


when mated is put in dozen pairs. 
See that all holes are mended before putting 
All goods should be kept free from 


in firsts. 

them up for seconds. 

strings and lint. 
Duties of a Folder and Stamper. 

Stamp the goods as neatly as possible and do not put 
See that the stamp is put on the foot 
The folder must look out for mends 
You must also see that 


on too much ink. 
at the proper place. 
and seconds and throw them out. 
you have the proper style and size that the order calls for. 
When boxing the goods see that they are brushed and fit 
ethe box as they should. Be very careful to see that you 
have the right kind of box and that the box has the right 


label on it. Check the goods with the order after you 


have boxed them. You are the last one to see the goods 
and must remember that the customer re¢eives them as they 
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leave you, and try to give the purchaser goods that you 
would not hesitate to buy. See that the work is properly 
boarded and mated and that it is stamped the proper size. 
See that the tickets are put on straight and neatly. See 
further that the lengths are correct, and fold the goods 
to fit the box. See that the bands are put in proper place 
and that the color is correct. The goods must be put in 
the box in a nice, neat manner and free from trash and 
dust. See that the boxes are good and that the sizes of the 
goods conform to the sizes stamped on the label on the 
See that the boxes are tied properly. Lengths in 
Labels must be 
Please re- 


box. 
dozens must not vary beyond standard. 
correct as to style, color, size and description. 
port anything wrong to your foreman. 


Dd. MT. (8.0) 





A “Chain Puller” to Prevent Oil Spots. 





Epitor Corton : 

One source of grease spots on hosiery is in the operators 
setting the machines over, then pulling the chain around to 
its position by hand. The chain being oily results in the 
operators’ hands getting soiled. 

To overcome this, and make it easier and quicker for 
the operator to pull the chain, I have installed a chain 
puller which is shown in the accompanying illustration. This 





enables the operator to whirl the chain around quickly to 
its position, still keeping the hands from getting soiled. 
This handle is screwed onto the chain sprocket as shown. 
The material used consists of two pieces of flat iron, 34 inch 
wide and 7 inches long. The handle and pin are the same 
stock as that used in the pulley handle of the machine. 
ConrrisuTor No. 4334. 





Cut Stitches at Transfer on H H. 





Eprror Corron : 

I note in reading the January issue of Corron that 
“Contributor No. 2425” is having trouble with H H ma- 
chines cutting the stitches when transferring off of the 
top. We operate 58 H H machines and have, I claim, the 
best fixer in the South. In fact Seott & Williams have 
told me personally that our man was the equal of any 
man they had on the road. 

In answer to this question, we have never been able to 
run 18s double-carded yarn in the top, which this man in- 
dicates he is doing. We are running our machines night 
and day, using 18s combed peeler yarn in the top, and are 
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Constantly Improved Needle Products 





NIXTY years ago the first Excelsior Needles were made. 
Y The product of craftsmen who fashioned them 
entirely by hand, these needles immediately set a standard 
in their field of that period. 


Time has changed the name of this Company and re- 
moved the names of these men from the Torrington pay- 
roll of today. Yet the traditions of skill and conscientious 
workmanship which they established still live, grown 
greater with passing decades by the constant introduction 
of improved manufacturing processes. Now the mechan- 
ical perfection of Torrington Needles contributes in no 
small way to the efficiency of modern knitting. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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reater production 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A development in felling 
MACHINE machines apace with this 


age of progress. 


ROFITS must be made...com- —_ over half a century in design and 
petitive conditions met. So construction. 
modern manufacturing has no place 


RE ee Ee eae The Feldlock, alone among felling 


machines, feeds off the arm. There 
are other profit features. Combined, 


Now, the incomparable Feldlock 
they greatly increase your production. 


is available. It embodies many 
exclusive features. It represents The illustrated Feldlock Booklet 
Willcox & Gibbs expert skill for is valuable. Send for free copy. 
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We have also used 45s/2 mer- 


getting very good results. 
cerized, which is very satisfactory. We found that we also 
had considerable trouble in transferring with the double- 
earded yarn caused from the cast-off cutting this yarn, as 


it was not soft enough to “give.” I do not believe your 
contributor will ever have satisfactory results on the H H 
machine using a double carded yarn in the top, and am 
inclined to believe that this is the seat of his trouble. I 
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find that we can use this 18s double carded yarn very satis- 
factorily in the toe and heel, and we are running our ma- 
chines in this way. 

I took this up with our fixer and he states also that it 
is impossible to get by with the double-carded yarn in the 
top of H H machines on transferring. He is very mucl 
interested in your magazine and would like to subseribe 


for it. CONTRIBUTOR No. 2428 


Dyeing Artificial Silk in Hosiery 


BY H. B. WOLSTENHOLME. 


The complexities which have been introduced into the 
knitting trade and manufacture of hosiery over the past 
few years have made the dyer’s position considerably more 
difficult. Where only one fiber has to be dealt with the 
work is simple and straightforward, as for instance in dye- 
ing all eotton goods or all wool goods. Then the operation 
simply follows the usual procedure for the dyeing of that 
particular fiber. Trade requirements, however, demand 
that combinations of various fibers shall be used, such as 
artificial silk and cotton, artificial silk and wool, cotton 
and wool, acetate silk and cotton, and even more compli- 
cated mixtures, such as wool,, real silk and artificial silk, 
ete. 

Viscose, which is the best known and most widely used 
is dyed readily with the direct cotton colors, the same re- 
mark applying also to nitrocellulose silk and to cupram- 
monium silk. Acetate silk is chiefly of interest to the 
hosiery dyer because of the negative color in the dyebath 
when the direct cotton colors are used. In fact, so far its 
chief use has been in the obtaiinng of an effect thread, 
by dyeing the cotton and leaving the acetate silk white, or 
in giving a two-color effect by using another class of color 
to dye the acetate silk. 

At the present time dyeing artificial silk in combina- 
tion with cotton and with wool constitutes one of the most 
important branches of the hosiery dyeing trade. Con- 
siderable care must be taken to insure obtaining of the best 
results as to shade, level dyeing and good penetration, 
and also, very important, the keeping of damages down 
to the minimum. The obtaining of the best results ean be 


brought about by earefully studying several important 
factors. 

First. The choice of the most suitable machine and the 
handling of the hose in a manner best suited to the par- 
ticular machine chosen. 

Secondly. By the careful selection of the best level- 
ling dyestuffs and the using of those dyestuffs in a com- 
bination whose rate of exhaustion is similar. 

As regards machines, there does not appear to be any 
outstanding superiority between the machines in general 
use, it being far more important to adapt the best method 
of working to the machine already in use. This can be 
done by the regulation of speed in rotary and paddle ma- 
chines and in the way the hosiery is tacked up or put into 
nets, as the occasion demands. 

The methods mostly used can be stated as: 

1. Dyeing in open baths and poling the goods. 

2. Dyeing in Gorrie pan. 

3. Dyeing in the paddle pan where the paddle is hori- 
zontally across the machine. This is merely a variation of 


* A paper read to the Leicester Section of the Foremen: Dyers 
& Colorists. 


the Gorrie machine. 

4. Dyeing in rotary drum 
are placed in a revolving perforated cage. 
is fitted with reverse motion, so that the cage turns a cer 
tain number of revolutions one way and then reverses and 
turns a similar number in the opposite direction. 

5. Dyeing in a machine where the goods themselves 
are stationary and the liquor is circulated by means 
propellers, as in the Hussong and De Bliquey machines 

The open bath method is really only suitable for smal 
lots, and unless great care is taken in the handling of the 
goods damages will be caused and also the hosiery wil 
become tangled. On the other hand, carefully worked by 
experienced men, very level results can be obtained. In 


where the goods 
This machin¢ 


machines, 


this method the goods can be entered either loose or tacke: 
in singles, toe to welt, or in bundles of two or three pairs, 
toe to welt. 

For bulk dyeing something better than this system 
essential. The Gorrie paddle pan can be used, when thé 
hose must either be otherwis 
the goods would quickly ravel, causing both damages and 
When not dyeing in nets the goods have 


tacked up or dved i1 nets, 


uneven dyeing. 
to be lifted out of this type of machine by means of sticks, 
and this is therefore a potential source of damages. 

The dyepan with the blades of paddle extending across 
the whole machine is more gentle in its action and possibly 
therefore more suitable for artificial silk hose, particularly 
so when dyeing is done in nets, as with the Gorrie pan, the 


nets are apt to jam under the paddle wheel and stop the 
machine. 
The rotary machine 


and if most suitable conditions 


is very suitable for dyeing the hose 
in nets, as to the number 


revolutions and the quantity of hose per net be found, 


good results can be obtained. It is worthy of notice that a 


shorter liquor can be used in this machine, this giving a 
saving in both time and steam. 

Hussong and De Bliquey machines are theoretically the 
best for artificial silk hosiery. The drawback is that the 
labor entailed in their proper working is perhaps greater, 
and also matching may not be quite so simple, as the whole 
But 
for regular lines in large quantities, such as blacks, there 
does not appear to be a better machine, particularly in 


dye requires lifting from the liquor to obtain a dry. 


obviating damages. 
The Dyeing Process. 
Having given a brief outline of the 
in general use, the dyeing process itself can be touched 
Providing the goods are in fairly good condition. 


types of machine 
upon. 

that is, free from oil, dyeing is best done without scouring 
entering the goods at the boil. This, of course, is against 
all text book principles, as one is always recommended to 
enter coo] and bring up to the. boil over a certain lengt! 
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ate “Ice Crearn Pants’? 


The soft gleaming white of goods 
bleached with Solozone 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting 
Beoblets to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


of any size 


‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide’’ 


under mill conditions 


‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


and 
‘The Public want better Bleached 


Goods — Where can they get them?”’ instruct the bleacher 


“re 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O. 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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of time. Hosiery dyeing, however, is a trade to itself, and 
demands its own rules and regulations. 

By entering at the boil without scouring, better pene 
tration is obtained at the heels and seams, as with scoured 
goods the liquor left in the heels and seams, from the scour 
ing or washing operation, takes some time before it is re- 
placed by the dye liquor, by which time, in light shades, the 
dyebath may be nearing exhaustion, and once the heels of 
the hose are not struck it may give considerable trouble 
to get over the difficulty. 

In the dyeing of light shades a small quantity of alkah 
is advisable and little or no Glauber’s salt. Turkey red oil 
is also a useful addition to the dyebath, particularly in the 
ease of the rotary machine, as here the Turkey red oil not 
only acts as a retarder of the dyeing operation, but also as 
a lubricant for the hose, and prevents, to some extent, 
tving up. 

When making additions of soaps or soluble oils to the 
dyebath the quality of the water must be considered, hard 
waters are quite unsuitable for such additions. For me- 
dium and dark shades, Glauber’s salt is added from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent of the weight on goods. One hour’s 
dyeing at the boil should give a good result, providing a 
reasonably accurate stuffing was originally given. 

In selecting colors to be used for the dyeing of arti- 
ficia] silk and cotton hose, it is important that dyes be 
chosen that give approximately the same shade on the ar- 
tificial silk as on the cotton, and at the same time good 
level colors are desirable, particularly for shading pur- 
poses. The following colors have been found to be espe 
cially useful in this connection: 

Yeliows.—Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow FF and B 

Orange.—Polyphenyl Orange R extra. 

srowns.—Diphenyl Brown BBN extra, Dipheny! 
Brown MG, Diphenyl Fast Brown GN extra, Dipheny! 
Nigger Brown ASC, Diphenyl Catechine G extra. 

Green.—Diphenyl Green KG. 

Gray.—Diphenyl Fast Black B. 

Violet._-Diphenyl Fast Violet C4B. 

Black.—Formie Black C cone. 

The direct blues are the weakest in this direction, as 
speaking generally they are the worst for general dyeing 
and also dye the artificia] silk more than the cotton. Most 
hosiery shades, however, can be obtained quite readily 


without having to use blues. The dyeing of a navy blue 


illustrates this point, as it is quite impossible to obtain 
anything like so heavy a shade of navy on the cotton as on 
the silk. 


Nigger brown is another shade which has given trouble, 
inasmuch as the cotton tops in hose are liable to show on 
the yellow side. Diphenyl Nigger Brown ASC is a color 
specially introduced to overcome this difficulty. 

The dyeing of artificial silk has, speaking generally, 
been considered to be practically identical with the dyeing 
of cotton. It has hitherto been assumed that all direct cot- 
ton colors are as suitable for use with artificial silk and 
cotton mixtures as for cotton alone. This is clearly not the 
ease if the best results are to be obtained. Only a limited 
number can be considered eminently suitable from the point 
of view of yielding the same tone of shade on the cotton 
as on the artificial silk. It is therefore of importance that 
colors be used, so that the final dyed result is pleasing to 
the eye, that is, that as near a match between the artificial 
silk and the cotton is obtained as possible. 
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Blacks on artificial silk and cotton hosiery are usually 
obtained with direct blacks of the Formic Black C type, 
either alone or shaded to the blue side with Diphenyl Blue 
Black BH or other blues. 
after treated with formaldehyde, which both improves the 


The dyed black is sometimes 


shade and also improves the fastness to washing. 
Sulphur blacks have been used, and while this gives a 

superior shade, there are disadvantages, inasmuch as vis 

is adversely alkaline liquors, and 


cose affected by hot 


when in this condition is easily damaged. In this respec 
nitrocellulose silks are even worse 

wool admixture 
There does 


not appear to be any short-cut method to success by using 


The dyeing of artificial silk hose with 
presents a more difficult problem for the dyer. 


union colors and expecting perfect results, as so much de 
pends on the proportion of wool to vegetable fiber, whicl 
may vary from, say, 50/50 to 95/5, and upon the length of 
time required to obtain a perfect match and perfect level 
ling. The longer the time in the dyebath, the more th 
wool takes up the cotton colors when at the boil. 
ful way is probably the safest 
tern and finally shading the woo] with neutral dyeing acid 
colors. 
In a 


The care 
dyeing the cotton to pat 


three-fiber combination direct should be 
used which dye the wool the same tone as the cotton and 
artificial silk, but dye lighter on the wool than on the cot 


ton, avoiding direct colors which dye the wool deeper than 


colors 


cotton and those which dye a different shade on the wool 
As example, most direct browns when dyed on wool and 
artificial silk and cotton will be found to dye the wool 
much yellower than the vegetable fibers 

It is advisable to keep the wool portions of the hose on 
the light side, as the finished hose look better so, and also 
when the wool is on the heavy side it is an extremely diffi 
cult matter to rectify the defect. This class of hose is best 
tacked in singles, toe to welt, using a short loop only and 
using a tacking cotton in order to avoid 


loose twisted 


pulling the cashmere feet into holes. The Gorrie pan would 
appear to be a suitable machine, particularly a six-bladed 
paddle, as its action is not quite so vigorous as the usua 
four blade. 

The following colors are very suitable, inasmuch as the 
vegetable fiber is dyed much heavier than the wool even 
when vigorously boiled: 

Dipheny] Chlorine Yellows FF and B 

Sun Yellow 3G. 

Polyphenyl Orange R extra 
Diphenyl Catechine G extra 
Diphenyl Fast Brown GN extra. 
Diphenyl Brown V and BVV 
Dipheny] Fast Black B. 

If these colors are desired shade is al 


used, when the 


most obtained on the silk and cotton the wool portion can 
be shaded up with neutral dyeing acid colors, particularly 
Erio Viridine B, 


II and Jasmine 


useful being Neutral Red, Neutral Violet 
Brilliant Acid Blue R Extra, Orange 

Perhaps it is more important to emphasize the colors 
to avoid rather than make recommendations of which dve 
stuffs to 


direct browns when dyed on cotton and wool] at 


use. For example, as before mentioned, most 


the boi 
will dye the wool very much yellower than the cotton, and 
this is exactly what must be avoided, as otherwise by the 


time the yellow on the wool is neutralized by means of 


neutral acid colors the shade on too heavy 


Avoid, therefore, all direct browns unless known to dye 


the wool will be 
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T IS to your interest to know 
.that some of the Snia-Viscosa fac- 
tories were among the pioneers in 
the production of Rayon, and 

gradually developed to be the largest 
producers in Europe. 


In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayon in the raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 
large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 
yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 
firm. 


NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are 
now prepared to submit samples and 
quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted al- 
cohol process) the excellence of which, 
for special requirements, is well known 
to American manufacturers. 


Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I. 
H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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The 4F WINDER 


A dependable, economical producer for the 
Cotton Manufacturer, equipped to wind hard 
or soft Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton yarns. 
Mechanically perfect, featuring motor attach- 
ments, spiral gear driven take-up shafts, pat- 
ented geared swifts, adjustable cams and many 
other improvements. 


The 5B Spinner 
A combined Doubling and Twisting Frame 
for Tram Spinning,—hosiery threads in Silk, 
Silk and Cotton mixtures and Rayon—capable 
of handling materials from 2 to 14 threads. 


For the last Sixty years we have been makers 
of the best machinery for the silk trade, includ- 
ing Winders, Spinners, Twisters, Reels, Doub- 
lers, Redraws, Warpers and other special tex- 
tile machinery. 
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THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


Silk Throwing Machinery 


Stonington, Conn. 
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eotton very much heavier than the wool at the boil. 

Chrysophenine is an example of a color to avoid, as it 
has a very good affinity for wool. In fact, the position 
might be summed up by saying that the union colors, as a 
class, are best left alone unless for some particular shade 
where experience has shown their value. 

Here direct cotton colors are taken which do not stain 
acetate silk. There is a full range of these readily obtain- 
able, and providing care is taken in application the dye 
ing does not present any great difficulties. Perfectly clean 
utensils are necessary and attention to details such as tem 
perature, which should not exceed 85° C., and avoiding all 
alkali, which if present may saponify the silk slightly, 
causing same to dye. 

The quicker the dyeing is done the more luster is re- 
tained on the silk. Hence in the dyeing of Celfect hose it is 
of great advantage to have very accurate receipts and care- 
ful weighing up of color. 

Another quite recent development in the hosiery trade 
is the introduction of real silk in combination with viscose 
and cotton, this being an attempt to produce a stocking 
with a real silk handle at a cheaper price than all-silk 
hose. The American hosiery manufacturers appear to have 
developed this idea very successfully, and there has been 
a large number of such hose sold in this country (En 
gland). 

In the dyeing of this class of material the selection of 
dyestuff: is the chief factor towards success, as many of 
the eotton colors have not much affinity for real silk. Dye- 
ng is best done just below the boil with Glaubers’ salt, 
with or without soap. The following colors give a good 
solid shade on rea] silk and viscose or cotton: 





95 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Southern Representative: H. L. McCALL, Cutler Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





enmereriacecenncencnenee rnin “0 


MG; Dzi- 
KG1 


BBV and 
Green 


Brown.—Diphenyl Browns BBN, 

Fast Red 7BL and B; Diphenyl 

Chrvsophenine; Dipheny] Fast Black B. 
The direct most difficulty, but 


quite 


phenyl 


this 
overcome by using neutral dyeing acid 
colors such as brilliant Acid Blue R Extra or Erio Fast 
Blue S5R, Neutral Blue G Superfine, Neutral Violet, Jas 
These all draw very well from 


present the 


blues 


ean be easily 


mine and the Polar colors. 


a soap bath on to real silk. 


Others problems for the dyer when mixed fibers are 


present are immediately obvious, such as either leaving one 


fiber undyed or giving a two-color effeet. The commonest 
of this type is the wool and artificial silk, which is the 


same problem as wool and cotton from the dyer’s point 
view. 

In dyeing the wool only, heavy shades such as 
blacks, navys, nigger browns are best dyed with chrome 


colors, as when dyed with acid eolors the ordinary houss 


hold wash is sufficient to cause the color to run badly, lead 


ing to complaints, whereas properly dyed the after chrome 
way is entirelv satisfactory. 

For Black.—Eriochrome Black A 

For Navy.—Friochrome Blue S and SBP 


Erioechrome Yello O, Eri 
Blaek A. Eriochrome Red 


and Tar 
Eriochro r 


For 
ehron e 
PEt. 


For the lighter s! 


Nigger 
Brown R, 


ades the acid eolors are quite suitable 


and with very few exceptions leave the eotton and viscose 


perfectly white. 
a hematine black 


blacks is to usée 


Another method for 
on chrome mordant and clear the white afterwards with a 


slight chlorine bath 
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UALITY 


Created the DEMAND 
for 


BELMONT 
Fine Combed Yarn 


DEMAND 


Made Possible the 
Attractive Prices 
At Which This Yarn— 
MERCERIZED, DYED AND BLEACHED 
Is Being Offered 


je keep up with the demand and still re- 
tain the high quality for which Belmont 
Yarns have become famous required the most 
efficient production methods known, and year 
after year more and more modern equipment 
has been installed. This is the most modern 
Mercerizing, Dyeing and Bleaching plant that 
money and engineering skill could produce 
and greatly facilitates the meeting of require- 
ments of the Cotton Yarn Trade. 


Capacity 200,000 lbs. per 
week, day run 
Mercerized—Dyed—Bleached 


All counts up to 100s—Single and Ply. 


Put up 
Cops, Cones, Tubes 
Warps and Skeins 


“L-S’ 
(Lineberger-Stowe Quality) 


Air Dried 
Belmont Processing Company 


(Lineberger-Stowe Mills) 
Belmont, N. C. 
Selling Agents 


Harding, Tilton & Co. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, Chattanooga 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
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SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S~—lé6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Millis 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


RB. D. McDONALD, 


James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. \ 


G@. J. LOBEZEL, 
166 West Jackson Bivé., 
Chicago, Lis. 


HAROLD W. Of LEAEY 00O., 


52 Chauncy &t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Knit Goods Show March 22-26th. 

An interesting feature of the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
and Convention of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers this vear is that all of the 
meetings of the Association will be held in the Exposition 
Building instead of downtown in Philadelphia as hereto- 
fore. This, according to the announcement, will mean a 
concentration of the visitors at the Show and convenience 
in attending both functions. 

Prominent speakers/have been secured for the sessions 
of the Association convention, which will be held during 
the Show Week, and a splendid attendance of knitting mill 
executives from all over the country is forecast. The at- 
tendance from southern hosiery mills, it is anticipated, will 
be larger than ever. 

The exhibit itself, according to Chester I. Campbell, 
general manager, will surpass all previous events, in the 
number of displays and variety of exhibits, 

The dates of the Exhibition are from Monday, March 
22nd, through Friday, March 26th. 





As the second volume in their series of booklets on tex- 
tile wet finishing, Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Or- 
ange, Mass., have just issued “Dyeing Wool Fabrics.” The 
first booklet covered the dyeing of artificial silk fabrics. 
The second volume enters into a discussion of the com 
mercial] situation in the dyeing of wool fabrics and gives 
also practical methods and notes on dyeing, stripping and 
speck-dyeing. Tables of dyestuffs suitable for wool dye- 
ing, together with methods of application and helpful ta- 
bles of imterest to the dyer, form the appendix of the vol- 











yy “From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 


Representatives 


THOS. 8. TULBY, 
1318 McHenry 8t., 
Louisville, Ky. 


G. O. ELLIS. 
15 Pairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Hw B. BOB 
93 Worth 8t., New York City. 


Oo. M PLOWMAYR, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Hy 


ume. Subsequent additions will cover other various phases 


of dyeing principles and practice. Copies of the booklets 
may be secured upon request to the company, it is stated 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
are distributing Catalog No. 57, describes the chains 
and sprockets manufactured by this 
of power transmission are taken up, and illustrations an‘ 
figures given to show the applicability of chain drives 


which 


eompany. Problems 


each instance, from the standpoint of speed, service, et: 
Different applications and installations, as shown in the 
booklet, demonstrate a wide variety of uses for this means 
of conveying power to machines and equipment. In the 
back section of the brochure, several pages of data an 
information in connection with the use of chain drives ar 
furnished. It is understood the booklet will be availabl 
upon request to the manufacturers issuing it 

Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, hav 
sued a book containing patterns and practical working 
formulas on indigo and brominated indigoes, prepared b\ 
Dr. B. Wuth, of the Ciba Company, Ine. A short histor 
eal sketch, as well as concise practical directions for dye 
formulae now in use in America, make up the first portion 
of the volume. This is followed by a collection of samples 
of dyed and printed fabrics selected in illustration of the 
various indigo derivatives. The Dow Company, it is stated 
were the first to produce indigo and brominated indigo 
this country; and the Society of Chemical Industry 
Basle, which is represented in this country by the Ciba 
Company, assisted by giving the Dow Company licens 


manufacture Ciba blues under their own process 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, February 18th, 1926. 

About ten days ago carded yarns for hosiery experi- 
enced a price reduction in the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market, which was the first alteration of conditions in 
about a month. Immediately following this, there was a 
similar recession in combed numbers for the knitting trade, 
as well as in other lines, which constituted a quotation drop 
that represented practically the only development of a 
notable nature occurring in this market during the past 
month. 

Some time ago combed knitting yarns, and to a certain 
extent, the carded numbers, had the edge on weaving yarns 
insofar as strength was concerned, but at the present time 
the situation seems reversed, for in the face of the weak- 
ness displayed by the knitting numbers generally, mate- 
rial going into weaving use continues in a healthful con- 
dition, comparatively, as regards price and interest. 

Some market diagnosticians attribute the current loss 
in quoted value of knitting numbers to a dropping off in 
demand, explaining at the same time that the users of 
the weaving counts have found outlets for their own prod- 
uets and are covering their requirements accordingly and 
thus contribute to the health of prices in this section. 

In other quarters, speculation is being engaged in as 
to whether the present situation represents a reaction from 
an enthusiastic activity and operation following the -en- 
forced curtailment in 1925 as a result of reduced power 
in drougth-affected areas where considerable of this mar- 
ket’s supply originates. Between that time and the pres- 
ent, it is pointed out, it was a case of giving service as 
conditions permitted, creating a stable and perhaps higher 
market; and with the resumption of regular power sched- 
ules, spindles operated in steady and rapid activity, say 
those who employ the government figures on spindle hours 
to support their theory. This, they declare, had the effect 
of creating a condition that more nearly approaches a sat- 
urated market—though they explain that in view of mate- 
rially changed conditions, that actual condition is not in 
immediate prospect. 

February found the market on a slightly higher the- 
oretical plane, as regards price, than that which greeted 
the new year, but the present tendency of reduction, which 
at the moment seems to be spreading, is bringing it back 
to a level left the latter part of last Fall to the high point 
of November. 

On the other hand, so far as prices are concerned, the 
lists published generally are regarded more or less as arbi- 
trary, with individual transactions being governed more 
especially by the conditions of the case than by general 
market conditions. For some months it has been a case of 
spot buying or orders for very nearby deliveries; with the 
buyer displaying interest more in accord with his own re- 
quirements as enlarged or reduced by business for his 
goods, and not so much in response to persuasive sales- 
manship or, perhaps as well, attraction in the form of 
price. Then, coming to market, he is usually amenable 
to reasonable quotations, and a smal] sale is made. 

On the basis of reports at the present time, yarn manu- 
facturers generally are situated comfortably so far as busi- 
ness of more or less of an immediate nature is concerned; 
some mills sold well ahead, particularly in the longer-staple 
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lines of finer yarns. At these mills, as a result of the 
increased amount of off-grade stock reported in the pres- 
ent crop, protective measures in arranging for cotton are 
being taken; and the reported scarcity of the better grades 
has had an invigorating effect upon the price ranges of 
yarns made from them. Individual reports would indicate 
that prices received by some spinners are satisfactory from 
the stafdpoint of replacement costs and a margin. 

Specifically, cotton hosiery and other cotton wearing 
apparel suffered a set back, sectionally, as a result of the 
prolonged anthracite coal strike. With the recent long-time 
settlement of this disagreement, it is believed a wholesome 
effect on the distribution of cotton lines in that territory 
will be reflected into those portions of this market especial 
ly affected thereby. 

Philadelphia quotations on February 15 follows: 


Single Skeins. 
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aS ...384% | ae 2 .. 85% 
a ‘ ..-85% LL Sty tana Ste ee ..-+-B6% 
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oe Se as pe i 
Single Warps. 
| AS ee 34 b Bs . owe ne se neaes 34% 
BBs atts Vow erat 35 ad es 2 .85% 
RA te 36 | 208... Py 87 
BU sis ah vatican ee 41 gy “ane eeu 
IDS lew 'a's ate wie ele 53 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
Be-B-4 Dard White WEED CWERE 2... cc cece cecccccsvaese ao eee 
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Ss 8-4 hard twist waste ...........0000.. ; : “wie 
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—_ "Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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Interest attaches to anything of a historic nature, and 
for that reason reference is being made to the fact that 
the Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., now have in 
their possession the first payroll book of the former Ex- 
celsior Needle Company, which they succeeded. The book 
carries the date of May, 1866, so that it furnishes an in- 
teresting document of a former generation in the needle 
business. The book-is reproduced in the Torrington ad- 
vertisement on another page. 
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Specify deliveries in 
Universal Wound Packages 


BUYERS of RAYON 







Knitting, Weaving, Braiding 
Insulating — 


NIVERSAL packages are unquestionably the best 
Rayon supply for every purpose, as Universal Winding 





Providence. 
Chicago, Utica, 
New York. 


BOSTON 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


protects the fibre during the winding operation, avoiding 
stretching, straining and roughening,—and large capacity 
supply that assures minimum waste and doffing expense. 


Specify Rayon delivered to you on Universal Wound Pack- 
ages. They will improve your product, increase your output, 
and justify your confidence with year in and year out satis- 
faction. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Philadelphia. 
Charlotte, 
Atlanta. 





DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 








VERSAL WINDING | 


Re ee or ee 
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In Your Own Mile 


We offer you the services of 


CAn Expert Weaver CAn Expert Knitter 


7 


a de 


E OFFER you, absolutely without obliga- 

tion on your part, the’ services of two 
practical mill men who have recently joined 
our newly organized Service Department. 


One of these men is an expert in weaving 
and finishing; the other an expert knitter. Both 
have had long experience and are considered as 
being at the top of their professions. 


We want them to work with you—to help 
you toward a better use of rayon and to solve 
the many problems involved. Either one of 
these men will be glad to make a trip to your 
mill and we hope that you will not hesitate to 
call upon us when the need arises. 


Our success depends upon your success in 
the use of “Industrial” Rayon. That is why we 
have organized a Service Department. A little 
later, we plan to expand this department to in- 
clude practical help on other problems con- 
nected with rayon (dyeing for example). In the 
present early stages of the rayon industry such 
a service should be of the greatest importance 
to you and to us. 


i ae 


—— 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Src 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


yy 
£ 


LLL 


9994 


Sales Represensatrves: 
T. & Harsch Co., Boston Mass. J. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N.Y. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E.W Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. O. J. Caron, Chicago, il. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


While activity is pronounced in some divisions of the 
knitting trades, there exists in others a situation that is 
by no means satisfactory and for which it is no easy matter 
to account, having in mind the stage of business generally, 
the apparently normal consumption of merchandise and 
no letdown in purchasing power except in communities 
that are affected by suspension of work under strike orders 
and other sections that are threatened with labor upheavals. 

The hosiery markets did not have that comeback that 
was looked for as a development in February, although 
helped along materially by the preparations under way 
by retailers for their Easter trade. The bulk of this busi- 
ness, speaking relatively, went to mills selling direct, and 
many. of those distributing through jobbers were in need 
of orders, 

Underwear advanced its market position, with the plae- 
ing of fair initial orders for heavy weight cotton ribs and 
filling in by jobbers to cover for sales of summer weights. 

In knitted outerwear little improvement was reported, 
so far as related to the primary markets, but retailers were 
more hopeful of a good season for women’s sweaters, and 
bathing suits were in stronger movement to jobbers. 

In hosiery and knitted outerwear there is evidence of 
manutacturer fear of cancellation of distant delivery 
orders, due to style changes and absence of complete con- 
materials. There is noted con- 


fidence in values of raw 


siderable curtailment of output of women’s circular knit 
hosiery of silk, silk-and-rayon in combination and straight- 
rayon goods. Mills in Reading and adjacent towns are, 
many of them, operating two to four days a week on seam- 
iess hosiery, the stage of operation being adjusted to the 
frequency and size of spot delivery orders received. In 


mill help than in 


February there was reported more idle 
any month for some time, with the exception, perhaps, of 
January. 

Manufacturers complained of a lack of immediate de- 


livery business. They had business on their books in right 


put in process 


reluctance to 
These mills use silk, 


Silk ap- 


fair volume, but there was 


goods for delivery in May and later. 


rayon and cotton yarn, mercerized, extensively. 
peared last month to be moving to a lower level in the 
market of origin, there were reports of a likelihood of a 
downward revision of rayon prices within a few months, 
and mercerized ruled comparatively high, though 
apparently priced faitly on che basis of cotton cost and 
indicated stability of the raw fiber market. 
Manufacturers not well supplied with immediate busi- 
ness and doubtful of the safety of some of the orders for 
April to June appeared to be skeptical of raw and semi- 
This probably was the psychology of 
So long as 


yarns 


raw material values. 
their distrust of some of the orders in hand. 
they were not making up goods for future they were not 
interested in yarns intended to go into them, and without 
yarn, plants could not be operated. It was a purely sen- 
timental situation, aggravated by the attitude of jobbers 
generally toward values and their disposition to defer com- 
mitments until With all interests insist- 
ent upon passing the buck—the distributor to the manufac- 
could not 


forced to cover. 


turer and the manufacturer to the spinner—it 
have been otherwise than that complete recovery from the 


customary January lull proceed slowly. Retailers seeking 








to explain their cheese paring method of putting g 





stock, complained they were having a disappointingly 
volume of sales. They complained during the greater part 
of last year, it is recalled, yet the sales sheets of mills ar 

jobbers show that the retail trade had increasing es 0 
hosiery as well as underwear. 

It was not surprising that there existed among I 
facturers and jobbers fear of cancel] r re r 
in a number of instances returned in February sler} 
which had been put in stock in January. They brought 
back fancy half hose of patterns which proved not read 
sellers, and used them to pay, in part, turing it ¢ 
A better element in the reta ( ( d ery 
full fashioned and seamless, on the allegati e colors 





shades on the sta 


did not eonform to 


ufacturer investigation disclosed that, in genera] instance 
the hosiery returned was perfect as to dyeing a1 other 
respects, but was in colors not to the 

consuming public. 

There are too many hosiery colors and too many con 
cerns shipping out one color under a } dozen or mor 
names, is the opinion of one of the better known manu- 
facturers selling to the better retail trade direct. Impress- 
ed with the number of returns on the seor colors being 
“off,”’ he personally directed an investigation in dyehouses 
He exonerates the dyer and puts the blame on a multiple 
ity of colors, and lays an idictment aga ertain retai 















ers taking advantage of slight color variations as a pretex 
for returning unsold hosiery. 

A dealer, it is pointed out, may buy hosiery of a given 
color term from three or more manufacturers or jobbers 
and no two will ship like shades. What is, for illustration 
nude in one establishment may nm é n another 
Each of several jobbers may have his individual] shade o 
nude, while the average dyer will know on Dyers 
who have had experiences with the color complaints of 
jobbers designate the jobbers and their individual shades 
by numbers, so far as that is possible and, by using t 
number and color term in conjunetior compara 
tively easy to produce the shade desire: 

The market for women’s full 3] S 
receiving strong support from jobber el 
mills distributing through both elements ap Ww 
supplied with orders. There is heard s 
jobbe rs are slow w th their details. . e € 1 
not been taking in last year’s purchases for the first 
ter of 1926 as was conte plated whe I mtrac € 
placed proved a boor erchants need of spot ship 
ment goods, and because hosiex was ) Oo me- 
diate, some jobbers seemed to fet it rey s of a sold 
up condition were fiction, and such dist1 : und 
an incentive for deferring purel S I came 
urgent. Knowledge of enormous i ise production 
was back of the attitude of these ye ird full - 
ioned silk hosiery. 

The indicated 1925 inerease in ou en's fu 
fashioned silk over 1924 was approximately 46 per cent, 
comparing witli a gain of 18 per « i ss silk 
Reports of manufacturers to the De ( 
account for more than three times uli Las 
as seamless, Present indicatio e gap 
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RAYON YARNS 


The sizes you need 
80, 100, 150, 300 and 450 deniers. 


The quality you need 
A, B or C. 


The colors you need 


Natural or dyed in skeins, also fast colors. 


Wound as you need them 
On spools, tubes, cones, cops or bobbins. 
When you need them 
Deliveries begin within 48 hours after re- 
ceipt of orders. 


At the right price 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


Brooklyn: 118 Greenpoint Ave. Chicago: 322 West Van Buren St. 
13 & 14 Aves. Railroad, Belmar, N. J. 
Uniformity — Strength — Economy — 
Evenness and Lustre represent the true 
quality of Standard Yarns. 
Their use will prove their value. 
STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SALES OFFICES: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd 
Toronto, Montreal 
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widened this year, as there has been little slowing down 
by full fashioned mills, while for two months there was 
mueh idle cireular machinery. 

Estimates predicated on knowledge of the new full fash 
ioned equipment.to go,into operation this year are that 
production will be 40 per cent more than last year. This 
is the explanation in part for the hesitancy of seamless 
manufacturers to put hosiery in-stock. If the full fashion 
ed market shall be oversupplied, it is pointed out, prices 
will suffer and the seamless will be in still keener compe- 
tition. If, on the other hand, the increased output be ab 
sorbed, then there would be, logically, a narrower outlet 
for seamless goods. No such thing is in the mind of the 
average rnanufacturer of spring needle hosiery. 

Representative seamless interests express themselves as 
confident of the usual volume of business this year, and as 
in the first two months probably four weeks’ production 
was lost, they foresee likelihood of extreme pressure for 
deliveries during spring and early summer. Few will be 
prepared to take care of any great amount of immediate 
delivery business in either spring or latch needle silk. 

In a number of mills experimentation with silk for ar- 
riving at methods whereby cost of seamless hose can be 
shaved while at the same time an absolutely satisfactory 
stocking can be produced is regarded certain to show re- 
sults such as will make latch needle goods a desirable bit 
of merchandise and profitable at a dollar a pair. In this 
connection there is revealed a strengthening of the latch 
needle stocking in its relation to the spring needle, and a 
proposal to substitute the all-silk boot for the silk in com- 
bination with rayon. 

Some manufacturers of silk-and-rayon say it is a too 
costly proposition when three threads of silk are used with 
one of 150 denier rayon, and to diminish the quantity of 
silk, it is held, means an inferior stocking and more see 
onds, unless more of two-strand silk be jammed into it. 
Competition among manufacturers of the combination yarn 
hose became so keen that some mills are getting but $6.25 
from jobbers, comparing with $6.50 as the former price. 
So there is a desire to discontinue the combination, and 
center efforts on the best dollar-a-pair all-silk boot pos 
sible, probably eight or nine strand. 

In favor of the latch needle silk stocking is its lower 
cost, in contrast with the spring needle, which it is difficult 
to put on the market in service weight as a dollar proposi- 
tion. In some sections latch needle mills are more steadily 
employed than those making the spring needle stocking, 
except for chain stores and catalog houses, where it is 
strong in favor as a dollar stocking. A quite recent de- 
velopment in women’s silk hosiery was interest in seven 
strand chiffons, it appearing there arose a call for a sheer 
stocking giving longer service than the five strand. 

It appeared last month that most of the spring needle 
mills were operating to capacity on orders. One having a 
battery of 75 machines is making chiffon silk exclusively, 
and anticipated selling up for the summer by the end of 
March. Chiffons are the trump card in women’s hosiery, 
and they are being made for higher visibility. That is, the 
call is for silk to the top of the leg or a lisle hem not more 
than two inches wide. The silk part has got to cover the 
knee, unless the stocking be worn rolled, and that is some 
thing that seems to not concern manufacturers. As, it is 
estimated, two pairs of chiffons are required to obtain the 
same service that is given by one pair of service weight, 
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Warping and Special Machinery 
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The Ideal Winder for Rayon. Can 
also be used for Silks and Single 
Mercerized Yarns. 





TYPE—BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 





Southern Representative: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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and as chiffons are coming into more general use, there 


seems little likelihood of the output of full fashioned silk 


hosiery being carried to the danger point this year. A Thou h 
In the Reading, Pa., district, as in Philadelphia, full g 
fashioned mills are on full time schedule and a few operat- 
ing, in part, nights in marked contrast with conditions in to 
many of the cireular machine mills. Manufacturers of ‘ 
novelty half hose are, mostly, engaged with immediate de Consider! 
livery orders, and would relish some advance business. 
Numbers of the smaller half hose mills are, however, not 
operating full time. Faney half hose is something few 
manufacturers would be willing to put in stock. Some had 
bitter experiences with fancies thirty and more years ago, 
when stripes and patterns were knitted on balmoral ana 
round frame machines and, after a profitable run, passed 
out entirely, to the serious loss of those mills whieh had 
installed new equipment about the time the vogue began 
to wane. 
It is a moot question whether stripes and plaids for half 
hose are not going through their closing season. For the 
present they are the better guess in men’s hose, and mills 
which have been dragging along the past two or three years 
with staples did not get out of hosiery all that there was 
in it. But old timers are reluctant to get into the game 
at this stage, while in the younger generation of manufac- 
turers there is found inquiry for second hand machinery 
with striping attachments. 
There would appear to be two reasons for believing 
novelty half hose will be on the boards next year about 
as conspicuously as at present—the demand for spring and 


. < ' . . [ ar ‘Ver iele ) nanutac- 
summer and the fact patterns in wool hose are being bought, N neal ly every I | of manu 


in a conservative way, for Fall and Winter. Wool hose ture some machines are lead- 


LE 


mills would sustain a hard jolt if patterns passed out this iM ers. Why? 


TESTES 


year, particularly so as, it is understood, there remains = ee 
i Nearly 


always because these 


considerable holdings of silk-and-wool socks that ought : 
machines have stood the test of 


to have gone into distribution for the eurrent season, The ; ‘ 
esti i Wi ici te ies “0b “n nacniiew ak 200 time and proven superior from the 
cerns to book a fair amount of b IsIness n men’s wool hose = | standpoint of Ccomce) and efficl- 
for the next heavy weight season. This company is spe- ency. srinton machines, for in- 
cializing in a line of exclusive patterns to cross the counter | stance, have been pioneers in the 


at a dollar a pair, and has some distinctive patterns for - knitting industry and today are 





Spring and Summer. Some manufacturers last month had : the most complete line on the 
not taken a single order for wool hose, for either men or market. Discriminating buvers 
women, while a few were credited with having booked con- have given them their stamp of 


siderable business. . . 
- le busine approval—you can find them in 


Some market factors see in the brincine of che: 
Some market factors see in the bringing out of cheap everv textile center in the world. 








half hose in faney patterns the beginning of the end of , tt F 
Investigate yhly 
novelties. As new concerns enter the field, jobbers will . . aan 


- cata 


play them against older establishments. They were paying 


$3.75 to $4 a dozen for fancies to retail at 50 cents a pair. =| H BRINTO co PHILA PA 
~ as rg. 


Now they have an ordinary limitation of $3.6214, and 





should that become an established price there will be a 
movement toward $3.50, manufacturers fear. The result 
would be a cheapening and the copying of exclusive pat- 
terns for low gtade socks, and a gradual return to plain 
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FOREIGN 4, S AGENTS 
South America: China & Japan 


Santiago Scotto, Elbrook, sont 
Galeno Guemes | Kiangse a 


1 na hina 
Buenos Aires Shanghai, Chi 
Argentine Republic 


There already is noted a broadening interest in high 
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class silk half hose made on split foot machines. An extra 
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heavy sock of this construction sold by a manufacturer to 


retailers crosses the counter at a dollar. There is improv- 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd Leicester, Eng 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Svdney, Melbourne 
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ing call for a line of 12 strand that fetch 75 cents a pair 
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at the counter, and a large mill is making headway with a 
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line of plain color eight strand that can go to the con- ———— 
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sumer at a half dollar profitably to retailers. 
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SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
AIR DRIED 


Mercerized Yarns 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Cameron & Pfingst, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Slater & Company, 53 Younge St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Acme Sales Co., 906 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. aan oi 
Cameron & Pfingst, Amer. Casualty Bldg., Reading, Pa. J. V. Calhoun, Sta. “C,” P. O. Box 1566, Los Angeles,Cal. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Our Facilities and Experience 
Are at Your Service 


for 
WINDING 
WARPING 
SIZING 
COPPING 
CONING 
AND THROWING or REAL SILK or 


RAYON 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVE. 


HAZLETON— DORRANCETON- NANTICOKE, PA. 
_ SJOSTROM PATENT COOLING | PAR & ONS 


AND CONDITIONING MACHINE |] S04, ne thier 





























Offers the Trade Om Soaps -: LIQUID SOAPS 
: DISINFECTANTS 


the greatest instrument ever devised 
for cooling and conditioning fabrics. PARSONS BOILER COMPOUND 


It adds that touch of refinement to PARSONS LEATHER TREATMENT 


fabrics that gives them character. 


Parsons Chemical Compan 
Manufacturers Machine Company — 2033 PARK AVENUE agen 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. : Atlanta DETROIT New Orleans 
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There was indication last month that somewhere there ?“™""““*Aquennnmnnennnnmannconi 
existed a burdensome lot of mercerized half hose, for a 
North Carolina manufacturer was in the North asking but 
$1.60 a dozen for 200-needle double sole full mercerized, 
with hem top, and $1.67144 was quoted to a jobber for 
transfer top of like construction otherwise. 
During several recent years RI and dropstitch construc- 
tion was as popular as the leader among novelties today. 
Both have, virtually, gone beyond, along with the pine- 
apple and similar stitch. So, factors say, it is not difficult 
to vision the vanishing of fancy half hose at no distant 
day. Thus far they look like “a good card to draw to.” 
They were responsible for declines last year of 20 per 
cent in full fashioned and five per cent in seamless socks, 
comparing with 1924, 
Mercerized and combed half hose have been humiliated 
by being put in the low end classification by some jobbers, 
who sell so little of either in comparison with their sales 
of silk and novelties, that they underestimate their im- 


portance. Low end carded hose show amazing firmness, =: R E I A N 
and it appears that manufacturers are receiving enough =: 


business to warrant their maintaining full time operation : 

and occasionally running plants nights. : Hot Plate Screw Press 
Children’s seven-eighth length sports hose was for a : FOR 

time being overproduced. Recently production has been : 


going into distribution in better volume, and it may be : Hosiery and Underwear 


possible demand has caught up with output, as prices are Write for Catalog and Prices 
comparatively steady on low levels for average grades. : - a 

When it was felt in the trade that potential production : Reliance Machine Works 
was more than ample for taking care of needs, jobbers FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
necessarily placed advance business on an ultra conserva- : 

tive basis. It was that which was the explanation for a 
reduction in prices by mills in need of orders. Now manu- a 


facturers are receiving a constant flow of repeat orders, 


and there seems a possibility that before the end of the : 
distribution period there will be lack of desirable lines for : 


immediate. In fact, some few mills last month were ask- 


Me 


ing jobbers for later delivery dates than they were naming 


in their new orders. P THE MERROW 
As there is a strong trend in juvenile lines to what :s : | HIGH SPEED 


usually described as golf hose for boys and girls, there is 
an explanation for the onetime lull in the regulation fancy nye OVERSEAMING, 
top seven-eighth lengths. In the golf hose, it appears, there = : : ee 
is more of the jacquard weave. Tops made on machines : OVEREDGING AND 
of German build have been a good seller with a number : | SHELL STITCH 
of mills and some of them:are using this type of equipment: MACHINES 
more generally for misses’ hose not in the golf classifica- ; oa aK 
tion. For some weeks manufacturers in several knitting =: 
centers have been circularized by a German machine build- i: FOR FINISHING 
er exploiting a machine for knitting fancy hose and earry- | ALL KINDS OF 
ing provision for a jacquard attachment. - KNITTED AND 
Infants’ socks continue a strong item with mills whose : WOVEN FABRICS. 


lines came into favor last year for the current distribution =: 
season. Plants are being pushed to capacity and, in many : MERROW 


instances, are in arrears with deliveries. Initial orders ran = Reg. Trade Mark 


heavy and considerable duplicate business was placed late FOR QUALITY AND 

last year, so that there is steady plant operation even in QUANTITY PRODUC- 

the absence of any great amount of duplicate business. In TION AT LOW OPER- 
rn eS atta ne e ATING COST 

mills specializing in low price socks or having made un- 

fortunate pattern selections there is room for more busi- — MERROWISE — 


ness. In several establishments output of artificial silk THE MERROW MACHINE co 


socks has been sold up to the end of the season, and some 
ESTABLISHED 1838 


offers declined, 16 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
According to trustworthy market reports, difficult of 
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(CONTINENTAL DRI TRANSFERS 


The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 
CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works: 2046-48 Amber Street i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STEEL FRAME 


CANVAS BASKETS 


Doffing and Trucks 


FOR COTTON MILLS 
BETTER 


TRADE 5 | O0o% MARK 


BASKET 
SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. 


OVISCOSE 
RAYON YARNS 


Regular Yarns from 150 
up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 


Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 


G. M.B. H. BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


160 Fifth Avenue New York 


151 EAST 126th ST.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, — 
« Spool Tapes, Bindings and 


Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


Shooks 


—made of best 

grade North Carolina 

pine,* planed smooth. 

Cut from thoroughly 

dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 

weight. Before you 

buy compare ours 2 

with others as to Z% 
quality and price. ULEYP2 


C. M. WALL & SON, Lexington, N. C. 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


LIBERTY 


Monel Metal Dyeing Machinery 
Skein Tanks, Pails, Dippers, Etc. 


MONEL METAL PADDLE MACHINE 
MOTOR DRIVE 


Liberty Coppersmithing Company 
1708-16 N. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Repair Work a Specialty. 
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confirmation but believable, competing manufacturers of 
misses’ combed ribbed hosiery of 300 needles and finer last 
month gave an exhibition of price cutting that had not 
been matched for some time. This type of stocking was 
regarded fairly priced at $1.55-74% a dozen, although it 
was known a large chain store corporation had bought an 
enormous quantity at $1.52%. Subsequently a manufae- 
turer quoted $1.47%5, and a rival at’ went 
this one better with an offering at $1.45. At last accounts 
it was possible to obtain 300-needle combed ribs at $1.40 
for quantity, with $1.45 being quoted regularly. 


onee 


Underwear. 


There were current reports of price competition in 
heavy weight cotton ribbed underwear, but these did not 
receive much credence, while it was admitted a few mills 
may have named inside prices, under circumstances which 
left no inference of open rivalry on price. Contracting 
by jobbers had proceeded in an orderly manner and it 
was felt most of the initial business had been placed and 
that some time must elapse before distributors would come 
to market with repeat orders. So there could be little in- 
eentive for manufacturers, no matter how eager they may 
have been for additional early business, to risk disturbance 
of the market by covertly quoting under the accepted lists. 

The larger business, relatively, in early delivery heavy 
weight cotton underwear was written by the southern mills 
which were the first to name prices for each of three 
periods. After two manufacturers withdrew prices for the 
first quarter there developed more interest in goods for de- 
liveries May to July, and northern mills were quick to 
share in the business that was placed in January and Feb- 
ruary. Numbers of jobbers had a larger January business 
than had been looked for, and contracted more liberally 
than otherwise might have been the case. While there re- 
mains a great deal to be bought for Fall, it is the common 
opinion in the trade that jobber commitments to February 
aggregated more cases than to the corresponding month 
of 1925. 

A quiet situation in cotton ribs for Winter is looked for 
during the next six to eight weeks, when interest will be cen- 
tered in light weight goods, for which there is foreseen con- 
siderable briskness. Mills are well supplied with duplicate 
business and some few are reported sold so well ahead that 
they have nothing for delivery before May. 

Numbers of jobbers say their response from the retail 
trade this year is more encouraging than for several sea- 
sons. That this is true is supported by the volume of busi- 
ness in light weights being piaced day by day for spot 
and nearby deliveries. Each year, according to trade re- 
ports, retailers are increasing their sales of light weight 
knitted underwear during the winter, the tendency being 
away from the heavier garments. It was apparent in re- 
tailer orders for spot last month that they had in stock 
no cotton ribs for Spring. Few dealers could have carried 
any over from last summer, as shown by jobbers’ records of 
sales during the whole of 1925. There was reference to 
these records recently when dealers tried to make it appear 
they were withholding spring orders because, they said, 
they had leftovers. It seems inconceivable that the aver- 
ape dealer had more than one or two garments of a number 
and size—not enough to carry through the first balmy 
spring day. 

Many jobbers would like to see the Capper-Kelly Bill. 
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SCREW & MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


Stenton Avenue and Louden Street 
Wayne Junction P. & R. R. R. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Machine Parts and Accessories for 


RAYON 


EQUIPMENT 


Established 1868 


58 Years of Continuous Production 


For Silk, Rayon, Cotton 


Two Speed and Spring Torsional 
Drive on the Beaming end is one of 
the exclusive features on 
EASTWo°oD HORIZONTAL 
WARPERS 


6 and 8 Yard Reel; 72 Inches and Up 





The position of the springs in parallel 
driving gears prevents breaks and all 
sudden strains on the warp when start- 
ing, stopping and while running. 


Another assurance of EASTWOoD progress 


BENJAMIN EASTWooD CO. 


Office and Works: Paterson, N. J. 
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before Congress for some time, enacted into a law, as it 
would enable manufacturers to maintain resale prices with- 
out fear of interference from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the charge of violating the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Severe price competition in the last several months in two 
of the better known branded lines of nainsook athletic suits 
cost jobbers cancellation of orders, Department stores were 
selling at 79 cents suits advertised at a dollar, and small 
dealers, not being able to compete, refused to carry the 
lines. When they submitted cancellations, some of the job- 
bers decided to discontinue the brands affected. 

It is believed in some quarters that price cutting on 
nainsooks operated to the advantage of knitted underwear 
in the summer weights, that is, goods that are known for 
their merit and the reputation of the manufacturers back 
of them but carry no trademark. A well known jobbing 
house buying the unidentified in the open market has its 
own brands, and, it is contended, can supply, for slightly 
less money, a better garment than some of the nationally 
known trademarked goods. 

Notwithstanding the active exploitation of silk and ray- 
on underwear, it appears that women’s cotton vests and 
union suits in light and medium weights have recovered 
some of their lost ground. This is stated by some of the 
metropolitan jobbers, and the Pennsylvania manufacturers 
are, as a body, better employed than for several years. 
Some of the Schuykill Valley mills have sold up their pro- 
duction for Spring and Summer and are booking business 
for Fall. A Philadelphia jobbing house executive says 
that reports reaching him from retailers indicate a trend 
toward cotton underwear for all year wear. The explan- 
ation is that women prefer it in Summer for its absorb- 
ent quality and in winter for warmth, and that, formerly 
a two season garment, ‘the light weight cotton now is 
more acceptable for the year through. 

Rayon is, in the opinion of some merchants, a two sea- 
son underwear fabric—suitable for Spring and Fall but 
too heavy for Summer and not sufficiently warmth-giving 
for Winter. Whether rayon underwear is making headway 
is a question concerning which there is much conflict of 
testimony. One thing seemingly quite certain is, rayon is 
not adversely affecting a sale of women’s cotton underwear. 

Knitted Outerwear. 

Women’s sweater coats for summer and sports wear 
appear to be having a comeback. Shops in which sports 
eoats and knitted frocks for wear at the southern resorts 
have been on display for some weeks report a revival of 
interest and sales larger than at the corresponding period 
of 1925. But there appears to be not enough business in 
the line of any one manufacturer, barring a very few, to 
make for satisfactory plant operation. The extent to which 
plants are active depends on the character of production. 

In Philadelphia numbers of knitted outerwear mills have 
been operating half time and less, a few 60 to 75 per cent 
capacity, and probably none full time, this applying more 
particularly to mills selling to jobbers for Fall. There 
has been a fair amount of immediate delivery business in 
women’s semi-novelty and staple coats, mostly for Spring 
and Summer. Jobbers have bought exceptionally sparingly 
of men’s and boys’ sweaters for Fall. In these lines the 
better guess is sweaters and golf stockings to match. It 
appeared last month that business in knitted outerwear 
generally had undergone some improvement, and most 
manufacturers seem sanguine of a volume of late business 
and the prospect of deliveries unsatisfactory to jobbers. 
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There were a few mills with orders for late summer deliv- 
ery but unwilling to make up the goods, as there was fear 
of cancellation in the event of a repetition of the price 
cutting that demoralized the market soon after the open- 
ing for the current year. 

Bathing suits are moving to jobbers in volume satis- 
factory to manufacturers, who, however, are operating at 
probably the lightest profit in their experience. Bathing 
suits were such a strong seller last year, none for delivery 
at a time when they were in greatest demand at the coast re- 
sorts, that numbers of sweater and underwear manufac- 
turers added them as a side line, with the result the mar- 
ket this year seems pretty well supplied, and some interests 
apearing to believe there is strong possibility of excess 
production, 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


An underwear mill will be constructed at Andalusia, 
Ala., by the Andala Company, it is reported. 

An addition, one-story, 68 x 70 feet, will be erected by 
the Chesapeake Knitting Mills, Norfolk, Va. 

Virginia Silk Hosiery Corp., Norfolk, Va., has been 
incorporated by H. Bluford and others, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $20,000. 

Nash Hosiery Mills, 65 South Third St., Nashville, 
Tenn., has been incorporated by J. S. Allen and associates. 

It is reported that the Merit Hosiery Mills, Ozone Park, 
Long Island, .N. Y., will erect a five-story building, 185 x 
45 feet, which will duplicate the present structure, and, it 
is understood, 75 full-fashioned machines, with complemen- 
tary equipment, will be installed. 

Lockwoven Hosiery Co., 453 North Boyle Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital of $40,- 
000. 

Reading Maid Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., have begun 
operations with an equipment of 28 full-fashioned ma- 
chines. 

Vance Knitting Company, Kernersville, N. C., 
started the erection of an addition to the plant which will 
The extension cost will be approx- 


have 


double the capacity. 
imately $50,000. 

It is understood that John F. Taylor, Lebanon, Pa., 
will erect a full-fashioned hosiery mill at that place. 

Partain Hosiery Mills recently took over the Telford 
Knitting Mills, Tedford, Tenn., and are now in operation 
with Model K, 260-needle knitting machines, according to 
report. E. E. Partain is manager. 

Additional machinery is being installed in the plant 
of the Martinat Hosiery Mills, at Valdese, N. C. 

Large Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., are adding 
equipment to their full-fashioned plant, where children’s 
three-quarter hose are being manufactured. 

It is understood that the equipment of the Sultrene 
Mills, Ine., Gaffney, 8. C., has been acquired by the Henry 
River Manufacturing Co., Henry River, N. C., a yarn 
mill, and that operation in the recently purchased plant, 
which contains 25 knitting machines and complementary 
equipment, will*begin soon. 

Additional machinery will be installed by the Newport 
Knitting Mills, Newport, Tenn., according to report. This 
equipment, it is stated, will double the capacity of the 
plant. 

Sexton Manufacturing Co., Fairfield, [ll., plan the 
erection of a mill at Mount Vernon, IIl. 





